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Mt Reverend Brethren, 

Circumstances over which I had no control 
prevented the publication of the following Re- 
marks at the time of their delivery. 

I had not, however, forgotten your request ; 
and I now take the opportunity of printing them 
at the same time, with a few Observations, in which 
the subject of Parochial Ministrations is further 
pursued, and which you have also been so kind 
as to approve. 

I am, with much regard, 

Your obliged and faithful 

EDWARD BATHER. 

Meole Brace, 
August 1, 1837. 



A CHARGE, &c. 



My Reverend Brethren, 
Bishop Horsley in his primary charge at St. 
David's, in which he exposes the inefficiency of 
what has been called '* moral preaching," and 
the fallacy of the assumptions on which it pro- 
ceeds — adds, '^ I flatter myself that we are, at 
present, in a state of recovery from this delusion. 
The compositions which are, at this day, delivered 
from our pulpits are, I think, in general, of a 
more christian cast than were often heard some 
thirty years since, when I first entered on the 
ministry." What Horsley says in 1790 may be 
stated with much less exception in 1835, In- 
firmity, no doubt, must ever cleave to all human 
teaching ; but it can, by no means, be alleged 
now, that our proper office, " to publish the word 
of reconciliation," is lost sight of. There is, on 
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the contrary, in the discourses of the clergy, a 
much fuller exhibition than in time past of the 
fundamental doctrines of holy scripture, as de- 
fined in our Articles and recognised in our 
Liturgy, and the people are fed accordingly with 
the ** sincere milk of the word." 

Is it, however, certain that their growth thereby 
in grace and heavenly wisdom is proportionate ? 
I believe the fact to be both that our church is 
gaining ground in the minds of devout and pious 
persons, and that the number of such persons 
has, of late, been greatly increased through God's 
blessing on the ministrations of the Clergy. 
Nevertheless, whilst secession from our ministry 
is frequent, we do not, even with our customary 
hearers, prevail for good in the measure that at 
least is to be coveted ; nor, I fear, in the measure 
that might be expected, should we advert only to 
the improved character of public teaching. And 
if this be true, it is a grave matter, and it be- 
comes a needful question how we may account 
for it. 

Much seed of course will always fall by the 
way side, upon the rock, and among the thorns. 
And hindrances to our success may have arisen, 
besides, from some obvious peculiarities of the 
times in which we live. On these, however, as 
being little under our control, it is not my in- 
tention now to dwell. But one grand and frequent 



cause of failure with us at present, may, I think, be 
amed, which it rests with ourselves to remedy — 
which, with due exertion, we might remedy in a 
good degree, and which, if we would " make full 
proof of our ministry," it is specially incumbent 
upon us to attend to now, both because peculiar 
facilities for the application of the remedy are, at 
the present moment, afforded us, and also, be- 
cause those very things, if we neglect to make 
our advantage of them, may possibly ere long 
be turned against us. 

Preaching, as the term is commonly under- 
stood, that is to say, " the explaining of the word 
of God by a lively voice, and the application of 
it to the people's use, as the speaker in his 
wisdom thinketh meet,"* is, no doubt, a way of 
teaching, by which, through the divine blessing, 
men are wont to be brought to the saving know- 
ledge of the truth. But it is not the onlj/ way ; 
neither will it do the work of other instruments 
equally needful to be employed. " The eye can- 
not say to the hand, '* I have no need of thee,"-j- 
and among the whole body of christian means, 
" those members which seem to be more feeble," 
will oftentimes, perhaps, be found to be most 
" necessary.*' At all events, it cannot reasonably 
be expected that preaching should stand in the 
place of those methods which in the nature of 

• Hooker. -f- See I Cor. xii. 21. 
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things ought to go before it. And, accordingly, 
I am fully persuaded that a great many very 
honest and faithful, and, at the same time, very 
clear and well-digested sermons, which have cost 
the preachers of them much labour and research, 
and thought and care and prayer, are, neverthe- 
less, in numerous instances, much thrown away 
upon the hearers of them — hearers, moreover, by 
no means unwilling to be taught — simply on this 
accounty that in the instruction of our people, we 
have, of late years, too much neglected to begin 
at the beginning. The primitive order of catechis- 
ing has, for causes which I cannot now stay to 
discuss, fallen into too general disuse ; and 
** sermons," to use, with but little qualification, 
the plain words of an old writer, *' can never do 
good upon an uncatechized congregation."* In 
order, therefore, to our eflSciency as religious in- 
structors, this very necessary and ancient prac- 
tice must^ I think, be revived. 

T have somewhat to say, then, my reverend 
Brethren, upon this subject ; but ^rst respecting 
those facilities for our work, to which I have re- 
ferred. 

It is quite unnecessary for me to remind you 
of the great, and general, and still increasing 
demand, which is, at this moment, made every- 
where for knowledge. Neither need I say, that, 

* Comber. 



whether the mass of the people shall, in some 
way or other, be educated or not, is a question 
practically decided. You know too — for your- 
selves have been among the chief agents in the 
business — what this demand, meeting with much 
beneficence on the part of opulent persons, has 
already produced in the actual multiplication of 
schools throughout the country. It has been 
stated in parliament as the result of official re- 
turns, that in thirty-three counties only, 1,144,000 
children are educated in unendowed day-schools ; 
whereas, in 1818, there were, for all England, 
only 478,000. 

Now, it is, in my mind, a very happy circum- 
stance that the Clergy have already taken so 
vigorous a part in this matter. But, what I 
would insist upon is this ; — that we have a great 
deal more to do than simply to go with the stream ; 
and lend our influence in common with others to 
the work, and so to the still further increase of 
these institutions. I could wish this indeed, and 
if government shall continue public grants, we 
shall take care, I trust, to obtain our share of them 
through the National Society ; and we shall do 
well, also, to pay a very particular attention to the 
support of Sunday-schools. For, in the first 
place, they may be made very useful ; and being 
also much less costly than day-schools, they are, 
at once, more easily to be maintained by ourselves, 



and more likely to be made the means of draw- 
ing away the children of our people from us, by 
any who are disposed to be the adversaries of our 
ministry. 

This, however, is not all. There is a grand 
movement not to be promoted only, but to be 
watched and properly directed. And it is our 
concern so to put ourselves, each in his place^ at 
the head of it, or, at least, so to be always at our 
post where it is proceeding, as to make its opera- 
tions subserve the interests of religion, of the 
national church, and of the souls committed to 
us. In transacting in this matter, therefore, we 
must both bear in mind our own official character 
and designation, and labour also in our proper 
calling \—jirsty see to it, as far as in us lies, that 
schools be what they ought to be in their regula- 
tionSy and for the matter of the instruction to be 
given in them ; and then^ be careful, actually to 
avail ourselves of them as auxiliaries in our office. 
Which, as I shall hope to show, they very well 
may be made, and that especially in the way to 
which I have referred, and of which, before I con- 
clude, I am about to speak at large. 

We hear much, at present, respecting the 
public duty and political advantages of dissemi- 
nating ** useful knowledge,'* meaning, I suppose, 
what may help a man to thrive in the world, and 
may be employed to multiply the comforts and 



improve the arts of life, and withal to render 
its possessor a more useful member of society. 
Be it so. But this, in such exclusive sense at 
least, is not that knowledge which we have to do 
with. We must aim at nothing lower than 
" making ready a people prepared for the Lord." 
Neither must we be as those, " who without a 
foundation build their house upon the sand." If 
we may be instruments in training up any 
to " sober, industrious, prudent, and virtuous 
habits," it is, doubtless, a main part of our duty 
to attempt it : we owe it to society and to our 
pupils equally, and that in the discharge of our 
proper functions towards them, as " their servants 
for Christ's sake." For confessedly the religion 
is vain which bringeth not its disciple to do his 
duty in that state of life, to which God has called 
him. But then there is one prescribed way, and 
only one, by which we . may lawfully or can hope- 
fully pursue this end ; that is, by the strenuous 
and faithful inculcation of divine truth. We are 
watchmen^ moreover, and if knowledge be power 
as is so truly and^ so commonly both said and 
boasted, it cannot be less than a gross neglect on 
our part, to give it, or even to stand by and see 
it spreading, without doing our utmost that those 
principles may be rooted in its possessors, through 
which alone they can be safely trusted with it. 
All too is not sound knowledge which claims to 
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be so ; and in proportion as it is evident that the 
young people of our charge will have opportunity 
as they grow up of free access to books, and to 
many other means of acquainting themselves 
with men's opinions, it is matter of absolute ne- 
cessity to supply them before-hand with a stand- 
ard by which they may assay the quality of what- 
soever they may read or hear ; and, since one 
standard there is, but only one which is infallible, 
and that — namely, the Bible — the very one of 
which we are constituted the official keepers — to 
be true to God and to our brethren, we must with- 
stand, to the uttermost, every system of education 
in which the Bible has not a place, and that place 
too, which common seits6 and common honesty 
must ever assign to it, if, upon the grounds on 
which it demands to be studied, it is to have a 
place at all. I mean most prominently and un- 
equivocally the first place. I would by no means 
indeed interdict, even in charity-schools, the ac- 
quirement of any useful knowledge which may 
be acquired without undue sacrifices. I would, 
in no sense or manner, grind the face of the poor; 
nor would I withstand his rising in the scale of 
society if he can. And when it is said, some- 
thing more is desirable for him than *' mere read- 
ing and writing and a little arithmetic,'' so say I 
too. I should like to see him taught to think. 
And I believe he may be taught without any 
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departure, on our side, from our special vocation 
in the teaching of him. Viewing instruction as 
an instrument for unlocking the mind and 
strengthening the faculties, he must be a poor 
instructor and little competent to accomplish his 
object in any way, who cannot exercise young 
people's understandings quite suflSciently with 
such a book as the Bible to submit to them. 

Sure I am, they may be sooner interested in it 
than in any other book in the world ; and there- 
fore may more easily be brought to give a fixed 
attention to it, and to reason upon it. And if 
this be carried as far as very easily it may be, 
and as God saying, — " Come now and let us 
reason together,*'* evidently means it should be — 
the poor man's child will come forth into life, 
capable of acquiring for himself all he ever need 
know besides, and of grappling with whatsoever 
he is likely to have to deal with ; for he will be 
possessed of a power which he can at any time 
bring to bear, as his future opportunities shall 
suggest or his special necessities demand. But 
be this as it may, if during the short period — 
and every one knows how short it is — allowed 
for teaching him, he cannot learn everything, of 
course he must be confined to that which is in- 
dispensable; and we may dismiss him with a safe 
conscience and with the best of all good hopes 

* Isa.i. 18. 
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also, when we have done our utmost to make 
him ^^ wise unto salvation through faith which is 
in Christ Jesus.*** 

I do not mean by these observations to charge 
any friends of education, who disavow such a 
purpose, with intending to reject the scriptures 
altogether. But if the knowledge of the Bible 
is to be but an item in the catalogue of a poor 
child's acquirements, as is very likely to be the 
case if too much is aimed at, and if schoolmas- 
ters are to be tempted to seek their own credit 
by having a variety of such things to exhibit 
in their pupils as worldly parents are wont 
to over-estimate, the practical effect, in a general 
way, will be apt to be, that whilst we are careful 
and troubled about many things, the one thing 
needful will escape us utterly. 

Another question arises here. Granting what 
has been said ; how is the matter to be settled, as 
education becomes general, between persons of 
different religious persuasions ? Are we to agree 
to the liberal scheme, as it has been called, of re- 
jecting all peculiarities in order to teach those 
broad and fundamental truths, which all called 
Christians are agreed upon ? Alas ! which be 
they ? I hold that this cannot honestly be at- 
tempted, and I hold, too, that it is impracticable. 
Liberality doubtless is a good thing; but because 

♦ 2 Tim. iii. 15. 
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this is generally admitted, it hath fared with 
liberality as it is wont to do with other good 
things in this world. I mean some very bad 
things have called themselves by its name. And 
in this scheme, we have an instance. For the 
liberality here pretended can be nothing but an 
unrighteous compromise, and that will never be 
assented to, except it be either by such as have 
some private, or perhaps even sectarian, design 
in view, which under special circumstances 
this mode may further in the issue, — or by 
people very easily deceived by names and pre- 
tences — or else by those who in their hearts are 
indifferent to truth altogether. It cannot, I 
think, be denied, that we are bound in conscience 
to support, and on all fit occasions to avow, the 
principles which we have conscientiously and 
deliberately adopted, or that if we undertake the 
office of religious instructors, we never can be 
justified in withholding from those whom we 
profess to bring to the knowledge of salvation, 
any truth which is necessary to that end ; and 
which we might communicate. But if we adhere 
to this liberal plan, how is the first of these 
things to be done, or the last avoided ? If in so 
broad a matter as the conducting of education, 
we dispense with our church's creed and formu- 
laries, we renounce virtually our profession as 
churchmen — and if we dispense with all peculia- 
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rities, we dispense in fact with everything. For 
what gospel truth is not questioned and im- 
pugned by some or other ? But indeed I think 
we may, in this case, as in every other in which 
man is concerned with man, gather suflScient in- 
struction from a faithful application of the plain 
rule — " Whatsoever ye would that men should 
do unto you, even so do ye unto them.'* Give to 
the poor just what ye yourselves desire to re- 
ceive, or having received are determined to abide 
by. This is the charitable way, and the honest 
and the safe way, too ; and in my mind the only 
way. It is an awful matter, doubtless, to be 
teachers at all, in things which concern men's 
souls. But it is God's ordinance that there 
should be teachers, and if so, we have need, 
first, with much caution and much prayer, to 
settle our own religious principles. But having 
so done, what we are thus come to, as far as our 
pupils can receive it, we must inculcate. And 
if we teach the children of the poor neither more 
ror less, nor other than we teach our own chil- 
dren, and would on no account keep back from 
them — just that and nothing else which we make 
the sole basis of our own comfort and confidence 
in the prospect of death and judgment, we are 
then as charitable as we know how to be, and 
give at the same time the best security for our 
integrity which the nature of the case admits of, 
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whilst we escape ourselves from uuder the male- 
diction — " To him that knoweth to do good, and 
doeth it not, to him it is sin."* 

Here also, however, I desire not to be misunder- 
stood. I do not mean to accuse of compromise 
and desertion of their principles, those of other 
communions, who support the many schools now 
in existence from which the inculcation of all 
peculiarities is professedly excluded, because I 
know the fact to be, that they are wont to have 
what appears to them a remedy — the children 
being instructed out of school-hours, and on the 
Lord's day especially, by their respective 
ministers or their agents, when, of course, they 
may and do inculcate their own tenets. But 
whilst, on the one hand, this, as far as it goes, is 
a testimony from those parties themselves to the 
truth of my general argument, I must say, on the 
other hand, that such a provision is, as far as we 
of the Church of England are concerned, utterly 
unsatisfactory and insufficient. How far it may suit 
the arrangements and meet the demands of others, 
it rests with themselves to consider. But for 
our own part, we shall decide respecting the 
adoption of things of this nature by looking to 
what is likely to be the practical working of 
them. The great majority of ourselves have 
quite as much to do on the Lord's day in our 

* James iv. 17. 
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churches, as our health and strength and animal 
spirits can carry us through, animated as we may 
be with zeal for the souls of men, and supported, 
as in that case we shall be, by divine grace. We 
cannot, therefore, do all that is necessary for 
children on that day, though, as I shall show, we 
may do something very considerable, provided 
only that we may have free access to them on 
other days. And they are, besides, the lambs of 
our special flock ; and why should we, or how 
can we, voluntarily surrender our right of access 
to them at any time ? We never can so conve- 
niently or so effectually instruct them as when we 
have them in their schools, with their Bibles in 
their hands. This point, therefore, we may not 
concede ; the schools which we support must be 
those exclusively wherein we can take our proper 
station and discharge our functions towards the 
souls committed to us, at our discretion, and as 
we have leisure and opportunity, without let or 
molestation or undue interference on the part of 
any. We may not desert our post nor surrender 
a tittle of our advantages. 

Having, however, such schools as I have spoken 
of, and such right also of free entry, we have then 
a stepping-stone and an auxiliary of which it 
behoves us diligently to avail ourselves, and 
especially, as by means of it we have very great 
facilities for doing our work as catechists. 
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And now, my Reverend Brethren, I must ask 
your kind attention to what I have to submit to 
you on this head. 

" With religion it fareth,'' saith Hooker, " as 
with other sciences, the first delivery of the 
elements thereof must be framed according to the 
weak and slender capacity of young beginners ; 
unto which manner of teaching principles in 
Christianity, the apostle, in the sixth of the 
Hebrews, is himself understood to allude. For 
this cause, therefore, as the decalogue of Moses 
declareth summarily those things which we ought 
to do; — the prayer of our Lord whatsoever we 
should request or desire, — so either by the apostles 
or at leastwise out of their writings, we have the 
substance of christian belief compendiously 
drawn into few and short articles, to the end that 
the weakness of no man's wit might either hinder 
altogether the knowledge, or excuse the utter 
ignorance of needful things. Such as were 
trained in these rudiments, and were so made fit 
to be afterwards by baptism received into the 
church, the fathers usually in their writings do 
term hearers ; as having no fiirther communion or 
fellowship with the church than only this, that 
they were admitted to hear the principles o^ 
christian faith made plain to them."* What was 
done in the first age, in the case of adults, and in 

* B. V. § 18. 
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their case, must be done still, previously to 
baptism, — in the case of persons baptized in 
infancy, must of course be done now previously 
to confirmation. I will not, however, detain you 
by producing authorities for this practice. In 
the tenth book of Bingham's Antiquities, in which 
he treats of catechumens and of the gradual ex- 
ercises and discipline prescribed for them, you 
will find full information respecting the usages of 
the apostolic age, and of the times immediately 
succeeding, with reference to this matter : and the 
fifty-ninth canon, the office of baptism, the church 
catechism and the rubric at the end of it, which, 
if in some respects it qualifies the injunctions of 
the canon^ does by no means abrogate them — I 
need not quote. 

But I would be permitted to speak more at 
large of the nature of the work itself. 

Our church in her catechism has herself pro- 
vided a summary of the needful rudiments. And 
we have in it the general heads of instruction to 
which all that we need teach a child may be con- 
veniently and properly reduced. This is of 
course to be committed to memory. But the use 
to be made of the formulary when it has been 
committed to memory, or how children are to be 
catechized out of it, is another thing. " Sure 
I am," says Bishop Law, " catechizing in its true 
and original sense, implies something more than 
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the bare running over of an old form, though 
that consists of proper questions and answers, 
and contains whatsoever is needful for faith and 
practice." Catechisms supply the teacher with 
matter to be amplified and enlarged upon, and 
the learner with such a condensation of things 
delivered to him in their particulars as he may lay 
up easily in his mind, so as to recollect, by means 
of it, what he has been taught. But no sum- 
mary of this sort will suffice instead of the ne- 
cessary exposition in detail. " For generals not 
explicated are of no practical use. They do but 
fill the people's heads with empty notions, and 
their mouths with perpetual unintelligible talk."* 
They must be explicated therefore ; and it will 
be best done by some method or other of viva 
voce teaching ; ana somewhat of this sort seems, 
I think, to be required even by the rubric — for 
the expressions are — The curate shall diligently 
" instruct and examine" the children, '* in some 
part of this catechism ;" which surely is not the 
same thing as merely hearing them repeat the 
words by rote. 

I shall understand catechising, then, as it is 
commonly defined — namely, as signifying — in- 
struction in the first rudiments of any art or 
science communicated by asking questions and 
hearing and correcting the answers. And if I 

* Bishop Taylor's advice to his Clergy, § xlii. 
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may be allowed to put my meaning into very 
familiar phrase and to state plainly what I would 
recommend, it is this : — That the catechist, having 
taken for his basis, or the subject matter to be 
unfolded, either some portion of the church 
catechism itself, or some text which illustrates it, 
or both, should then first " instruct'^ his pupils 
by questioning the meaning into them, and then 
" esamine*' them by questioning it out of them. 
The first process, it is obvious, may most con- 
veniently be attended to in the school, and the 
second in the church ; or, in other words, in the 
school, where he has most time, and is in least 
fear of being tedious, he will naturally most 
apply himself to put those questions by which 
he means to conduct his pupils into knowledge of 
the subject ; and in the churcn, those by which 
he would give them opportunity to produce their 
knowledge ; but in neither situation will he con- 
fine himself to either mode exclusively. And 
then I say, when the meaning of any general 
head of faith or practice, as proved and illus- 
trated by scripture, shall have been got out of the 
children in its particulars, or piece by piece, in 
answer to the questions put to them — those 
children themselves and the by-standers together 
will be a congregation, just in a fit condition to 
profit, under God, by exhortation or preaching : 
and there are two ways in which the minister may 
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address them with great advantage. He has the 
opportunity, whilst the catechetical instruction is 
proceeding, of interspersing, as he gets his 
replies, many brief remarks and practical observa- 
tions in a natural and lively, and therefore attrac- 
tive and affecting manner, or he may sum up the 
particulars afterwards in a short discourse, and 
ground upon them, with good effect, the admoni- 
tions which they obviously suggest. 

But of this I shall have more to say presently. 
The practice recommended has, of course, its 
difficulties, and the method cannot be fully shown 
without more minute examples than can well be 
given in an address of this nature. I may 
possibly, however, explain myself in some degree. 
The thing to be done is to possess the minds of a 
number of ignorant and heedless children with the 
sense and meaning — we will say, — of one of our 
Lord's parables J and to bring them to perceive 
and consider the practical lesson which it is in- 
tended to convey. In order to this, their atten- 
tion must in the first place be gained and fixed, 
and then there will probably be words and 
phrases to be explained, perhaps old customs 
also — the literal story or similitude to be com- 
pared with the religious truth or doctrine which 
it is employed to illustrate, and other portions of 
scripture to be cited, and brought to bear on the 
point in hand, in a way of confirmation or further 

c 2 
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exposition. Then there are two ways of proceed- 
ing: you mny preach or lecture upon the subject, 
and in so doing, you tell your hearers what you 
have acquired and ascertained yourselves : or else 
you may communicate instruction as I advise, 
iy asking questionsy and correcting the answers ; 
or I should rather say, by bringing the children 
themselves to correct them, by means of further 
questioning on your part. And in that case they 
tell you everything. The truth and meaning 
comes out of their mouths to you, not out of 
yours to them, though it is certain you guide 
them to it and put it into them. Everybody 
knows what in the language of the bar is meant 
by asking leading questions, and that a witness 
must not be led — because there the object is not 
to instruct or tell him what he should say, but to 
examine him or inquire what he really knows and 
has to say ; but the case of which we are now 
speaking being exactly the reverse, the catechist's 
aim being, at least in the first instance, to instil^ 
and not to extract^ his proceedings must be just 
what the advocate's ought not to be. And then 
the whole " skill," to use the words of Herbert in 
the Country Parson, consists but in these three 
points; first, an aim and mark of the whole dis- 
course whither to drive the answerer, which the 
questionist must have in his mind before any 
question be propounded, upon which and to 
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which the questions are to be chained. Secondly, 
a most plain and easy framing of the question, 
even containing in virtue the answer also, espe- 
cially to the more ignorant. Thirdly, when the 
answerer sticks, an illustrating of the thing by 
something else which he knows, making what he 
knows serve him in what he knows not." * 

And now, bearing in mind whom we are deal- 
ing with, the advantages of this method, as com- 
pared with preaching or lecturing, may easily be 
made apparent. " At sermons," says Herbert, 
" men may sleep or wander, but when one is asked 

* " As when the Parson once demanded^ after other questions 
about man's misery^ Since man is so miserable^ what is to be 
done ? and the answerer could not tell : he asked him again^ 
what he would do if he were in a ditch P this familiar illustra- 
tion made the answer so plain, that he was even ashamed of 
his ignorance ; for he could not but say he would haste out of 
it as fast as he could. Then he proceeded to ask, whether he 
conld get out of the ditch alone, or whether he needed a helper, 
and who was that helper. This is the skill, and doubtless the 
holy scripture intends thus much, when it condescends to the 
naming of a plough, a hatchet, a bushel, leaven, boys piping and 
dancing ; showing that things of ordinary use are not only to 
serve in a way of drudgery, but to be washed and cleansed, and 
serve for lights even of heavenly truths. 

" This practice exceeds even sermons in teaching ; but there 
being two things in sermons, the one informing, the other in- 
flaming ; as sermons come short of questions in the one, so they 
far exceed them in the other. For questions cannot inflame 
or ravish ; that must be done by a set, and laboured, and con- 
tinued speech.'* — Country Parson, ch. xxi. 
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a question 9 he must discover what he is/' And 
the case admits of easy experiment. Let the 
preacher and the catechist each try his skill with 
any fifty or a hundred hitherto untrained children^ 
and let us see which will succeed best in gaining 
the first point with them. I mean simply which 
can most effectually and for the longest space of 
time, keep them awake and Ihtening^ the one by 
discoursing, or the other by questioning. For if 
this point be not gained, no other can. Long, I 
believe, before half an hour shall be out, the 
countenances of the little congregation will assure 
you whose weapons tell. No doubt the preacher 
will have delivered within the space ten times as 
much doctrine as the catechist will have extracted 
with his utmost pains-taking, — but what of that ? 
The listlessness of his youthful auditory, the va- 
cant looks of some, and the impatient gazings of 
the rest in all directions, let you know infallibly 
that their minds have never been occupied at all : 
perspicuous the speech may have been, but " like 
water that runneth apace," it has passed away 
from them as it flowed ; and whether the matter 
discussed related to Peter or James or John, or 
the facts were done at Jericho or at Jerusalem, or 
the scope of the argument was to teach men to 
pray or to give alms, to repent or to believe the 
gospel, they know not. The sermon was blame- 
less, but there was no constraint upon them to 
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give their thoughts to it. But just here is the 
catechist's advantage ; his method forces the 
child to think. Some little eiOfort and application 
of mind is required of him — is actually extorted 
from him every moment. Instead of making a 
speech, the instructor has put a question ; per- 
haps he has got no answer, or a wrong answer, 
but he is not beating the air, and his pains are 
not thrown away ; if he has but shown his pupil 
that something has been asked of him, to which 
he can render no reply, at least he has arrested 
his attention, and probably excited his curiosity, 
and convinced him, moreover, of his ignorance, 
and made him perceive just in what place and 
instance he needs information ; and therefore if 
he has not made a proselyte, he has got a hearer, 
and from so small a beginning greater things are 
soon to follow. A few questions more lead the 
pupil's mind nearer and nearer to the point to 
which the instructor desires to bring him, till his 
eye actually catches it, and he sees it for himself, 
perceives that he has gone a step, and has ground 
to stand upon in reaching further ; and because 
he had something to do himself to make his ad- 
vantage of his teacher's hint, and has himself 
delivered the result of his own reflections, he has 
discovered that he is capable of something, and 
his interest is excited and his mind gladdened, 
as the present gain of application and effort 
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comes to him. There is no lassitude, therefore, 
either with him or with his fellows : for the ques- 
tion, though addressed to one, was put in effect 
to all ; and the next question may be put to any, 
and accordingly all are on the watch and all eyes 
bent upon the instructor, demanding, as it were, 
whither he would lead them next. And if this 
can be kept up, as I know very well it can, as 
long as the catechisfs own strength and spirits 
last, the hardest part of the work is done. At 
all events, the catechist has this advantage ; not 
only is the best method taken that the child 
should give his attention, it is seen at every step 
whether he is giving it or not, as also how far 
his diligence has actually brought him on in 
knowledge, and what he lacketh yet. 

Let me be borne with while I enter a little 
further into exposition of the process. Let the 
first sentence which the catechist has heard his 
children read, be resolved or broken in his own 
mind into its parts or elements, and let him ask 
upon it two or three questions to which the very 
words of the two or three first clauses will seve- 
rally be a reply ; he will get those very words 
as the answer in each case, and so, in effect, will 
have made the child construe the passage, and 
have brought him also to declare what persons 
he has been reading about — what was done and 
who did it — what was said and who said it, and 
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the like.* The answer, doubtless, is in the book 
in the child's hand, or under his eye, and therefore 
you may say, it is not much that he should be 
able to give it, — very true : but it is a good deal, 
and you will find it so, that you have brought 
him to look for it, and to fix his eye upon it that 
he may give it, and then to utter it with his own 
lips ; for he will thus have learnt to fix his atten- 
tion upon one thing at a time. The little matter 
which he has told you he will remember, which 
is better than having a wise saying of yours to 
forget, and he will have taken the first step to- 
wards giving his mind to the subject matter of 
his reading ; whereas the most he knew before, or 
sought to know, was that such or such a combi- 
nation of letters indicated such or such a sound. 
This is the first step : let us now take another. 
A difficult or unusual word is to be explained : 
in the parable of the two men who went up into the 
temple to pray, you ask perhaps what is a publican? 
The child cannot tell, or tells you wrong. It is 
very easy for you to set him right ; but why do 
that, when it is much better and very possible to 
make him inform or correct himself. He will re- 

♦ Jesus — seeing — the multitudes — went up — into a moun- 
tain. Whom did Jesus see ? Who saw the multitudes ? 
When Jesus saw the multitudes, what did he do ? Who went 
up ? Where did he go up ? When did Jesus go up into a moun- 
tain ? &c. &c. — BeWs Instructions, p. 83. 
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member, if you ask him, that there were twelve 
apostles, that one of them was a publican, and 
that his name was Matthew. And he can tell 
you then where Matthew was sitting, and what he 
was doing when Christ called him. He will thus 
have been brought to refer to two passages at 
least of his former reading ; and what he has 
thereby himself collected he will hold fast. And 
besides this, you will have entered him upon a 
^ practice which you will soon be able to carry 
much further, to his great profit and great delight ; 
that, I mean, of the collation or comparison of scrip- 
ture with scripture. It would astonish an inex- 
perienced person to see how much very young 
children may acquire in this way, and how much 
a whole school may be interested by it. In the 
first place, they get imperceptibly a knowledge of 
words and a fuller vocabulary ; and so one of the 
peculiar difficulties which every one will meet with 
who attempts to instruct the children of very igno- 
rant parents, will be in a good degree overcome : 
his pupils will be able to explain themselves 
to him in a way which their original poverty of 
dialect at first prevented, to the great hindrance 
and fatigue of both parties. But better far than 
this, they will not only come to treasure up a 
great deal of scripture in their memories, they 
will come to a good and profitable understanding 
of it : to sound and simple, and, in time, very en- 
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larged views of divine truth. When a child pro- 
duces one text to expound another, he puts what 
he remembers to use, he goes to work with it, 
and gets something out of it. Through collation 
of two passages he remembers both ; and his me- 
mory is of the sense, and of the wordSj as ej?* 
pressing that sense. People sometimes wonder 
at the quantity even of long passages which chil^ 
dren will quote and repeat. This is the wayj 
however, by which they are brought to it, and not 
by setting them down to learn passages by rote. 
And how much the method excites and interests 
them, and, at the same time, how easy it is to store 
their memories by means of it, may be seen in this, 
which, in the church, it is often necessary to 
check ; — that when, in answer to a question, one 
child begins to quote a text, many more invari- 
ably, and often the whole school, instantly, and 
with a natural sympathy, go along with him in 
the utterance of it to the end. Let me, however, 
refer to the parable once more. As the two men 
went into the temple to pray, you will naturally 
be reminded to instil into the child some simple 
view of what prayer is, and of the spirit which 
begets it and befits it best, and is necessary to it. 
But it will be to little purpose to make a speech 
to this effect ; neither is there any need for it. 
In answer to your question, the child can teli 
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you what the two men went into the temple pro- 
fessedly to do. If an illustration is wanted, so 
familiar an object as the hungry beggar in the 
street will supply one ; and the child can quote 
a text in which praying is expounded by other 
expressions, as " askings' in order to receive, 
and " seeking^** in order to find. When he has 
told you whose house the temple was, he need not 
be informed who is to be addressed in prayer. 
And looking at the parable again, and repeating 
what the pharisee and the publican severally said 
and did — he can state to you that the one, in fact, 
did ask or seek for mercy, whilst the other asked 
for nothing ; consequently that the one actually 
did pray whilst the other forgot his errand. And 
then you may readily get it out of him how it so 
came to pass, and what was so acceptable to God 
in the behaviour of the one party, and so oflFensive 
in the behaviour of the other. For the one called 
himself a sinner , as sensible of his need of mercy, 
and stood afar off as conscious of his un worthiness, 
whilst the other only railed and boasted. And so 
the child has learnt what thoughts of himself he 
must put out of his mind, and what humility and 
contrition befit him, when he would pray ; and 
since it is so clear that he has no claim or merit 
of his own, he will soon tell you also that he 
needs an advocate. I say, this method will do 
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more for a child than the plainest sermon whilst 
he is a child ; and when he shall become a man 
he will put away childish things. 

The catechist, I mean, may deliver him over to 
the preacher. The first fruits of your labours, if 
you shall have persevered in the work, will be, 
that you will have trained up a body of hearers, 
attached to your persons, and to your ministry, 
and to the church also — and its usages and for- 
mularies — whom it will be easy to instruct further 
and to edify by sermons, and whom the adver- 
saries of the truth will not easily corrupt. They 
are not to go out of the world, but the seed will 
have been sown in their hearts which, under the 
divine blessing, will keep them from the evil. 
Should their lot be cast among any who make 
open mock at sin, or deny the Lord that bought 
them, or impugn any plain and fundamental verity 
— all this will strike their minds at once as mani- 
fest contradiction to what they have been taught. 
The clear texts which in their obvious sense do 
actually disprove it all — and which they have a 
thousand times alleged with their own lips to 
prove the contrary, are still in their memories — 
and they will not be imposed upon by the mere 
effrontery of such as they know to be putting 
darkness for light and light for darkness. But 
you will possess their confidence — as wise master 
builders, you have already laid the one sound 
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foundation, and now, as you list, you may build 
thereon. You may reason with them out of the 
scriptures, for they know the scriptures and are 
capable of hearing reason. You may quote the 
scriptures — use scripture terms, illustrate, at your 
pleasure, by scripture similitudes and scripture 
history ; and they will not wonder, with the 
utterly ignorant, to whom he that speaketh is a 
barbarian ; nor cry out, with the self- conceited, what 
will these babblers say ? — Nor will they be in the 
condition of those who, because general heads 
have never been explicated to them, estimate a 
sermon by the presence or absence of the phrases 
of a party — which phrases they themselves cannot 
render into other language, and therefore can 
never have obtained any definite instruction from 
them. Your hearers, on the contrary, will admit 
your authorities and your vouchers. They will be 
familiar with the facts which you adduce. Words 
will stand for something in their minds, and scrip- 
tural allusions be recognised and understood. And 
with hope you may advance to application and 
exhortation^ having so thoroughly made good your 
orround. 

By open catechising in the church, very much 
may also be done for remedy of the difficulties 
which are continually besetting you, in consequence 
of the defective and perhaps utterly neglected 
education of the grown members of your congre- 
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gatioDS. I do not stay to inquire how often this 
exercise can be attended to ; or how far it may be 
made to consist in particular cases with your other 
labours. But to men earnest in their calling, 
whose care is not to justify their own failures, but 
to avail themselves as they may of every facility 
for usefulness — to such, I commend an instru- 
ment which may very well aid their purpose. You 
cannot be as minute in catechetical instruction 
in the church as you must be in the school. 
But having in the school ascertained what the 
measure of the children's knowledge is, you 
can make them produce it in the church, and 
you can add, as I have said, your own brief re- 
marks as they are called for. And thus all the 
people of your charge will have the benefit of 
an easy and familiar method: — you will have 
an opportunity you much want of instilling in- 
struction drop by drop, into ignorant adults as 
well as into ignorant children ; and you will be 
enabled, with almost equal ease and advantage, to 
arrest and fix their attention. For next to being 
asked a question ourselves, nothing awakens and 
interests us more than hearing others questioned. 
There will be curiosity to catch the child^s reply. 
A thought can scarcely fail to cross the listener 
how he should reply himself, or whether he could 
reply. Many are glad to get information without 
the risk of exposing present ignorance ; and when 
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the information is watched and waited for, it is 
retained. Most people take pleasure in contem- 
plating the efforts of children ; and here the audi- 
tory is composed of persons who regard the very 
children before them with a peculiar solicitude. 
The parents of many are observing the develope- 
ment of their faculties : and so are the friends and 
supporters of the school ; and here, therefore, I 
may add, the gain will become reciprocal. As you 
make your instructions, through the children, both 
useful and interesting to your congregations, you 
at the same time support and benefit your school. 
The parents will co-operate with you when they 
see what their children get, and contributions will 
come in more cheerfully, as it is found that your 
own pains have not been spared — and as pious 
and candid persons have opportunity to judge for 
themselves of the nature and proper tendency of 
the instruction given and acquired. 

I grant you, my reverend brethren, that what I 
have been recommending will require some study 
and time and labour— but if this be an objection, 
let me, in part at least, reply to it. Your object 
is not to excuse yourselves from labour, but only 
to see that you are expending your strength to the 
best advantage. Then to those of you especially 
who are my juniors in the ministry, being, I be- 
lieve, the majority here present, I will point out 
one more benefit derivable from catechising : not 
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only will you, by means of it, make your people 
better hearers — the practice, I will presume to 
assure you, will make yourselves readier writers 
and better preachers : you will find, upon trial, 
that there is no better way of analysing and study- 
ing a portion of scripture or a head of doctrine^ in 
order to discourse upon it, than by breaking it up, 
if I may so express myself, in the manner re- 
quired for the purpose of instilling it, by little and 
little, into the weak and uninformed. You will 
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master the matter in this way for yourselves — 
many useful lights will come in upon your own 
minds in the process — you will see how truth may 
be best submitted to your hearers, and what they 
want to make it plain to them. When the school 
questioning is over, you will have collected so 
many materials and made so many experiments on 
the best method of arranging them, and so have 
possessed both your mind and your feelings with 
the subject, that you will be just in a condition to 
write upon it, fully and clearly and impressively ; 
and you will be full, moreover, of matter and 
good thoughts, which you may carry with you 
from house to house, in your private visitings 
of your flock^ to great advantage. '* The truth 
as it is in Jesus" you understand, but it is 
another thing to know how to impart it, and 
you will surely fail in your attempts to impart it 
to the ignorant unless some method be taken by 

D 
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you to acquaint yourselves with their minds. Be 
this, however, as it may, what I have been plead- 
ing for, is a main branch of our proper work, and 
the night cometh when we can work no longer. 
We stand too, at this present moment, as Paul 
did at Ephesus ; ^^ a great door and effectual is 
opened to us" if we be zealous of our calling; 
and at the same time " there are many adversa- 
ries."* If we care to serve God and our country, 
and to do good to the souls of men, we occupy a 
position in which we may do it. A large body, 
and I believe a growing body, of the honesty, 
and intelligence, and wisdom, and power, and 
true piety of the country, is with the national 
church and with her ministers. But many watch 
for our halting, and stand ready to avail them- 
selves of our errors and neglects ; if any instru- 
ment lie unemployed by which we might build 
and plant, it will be seized upon to pull down 
and to destroy ; and if we give occasion to the 
adversary to speak reproachfully, he will not pass 
it by. If our own rights are to be respected now, 
the correlative services must be strictly rendered ; 
and if our institutions are to stand, it must be 
through our making it unquestionable that too 
much good is done by them to be lightly hazard- 
ed. Compassed about, as we are, by so great a 
cloud of witnesses, we must not disappoint the 

* 1 Cor. xvi. 9. 
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just expectations of our friends, nor suffer our 
foes to find us sleeping. We must '^ take heed to 
ourselves, and to all the flock, over which the 
Holy Ghost hath made us overseers, to feed the 
church of God, which he hath purchased with his 
own blood,"* — for now, if ever, is the admonition 
seasonable — ** See that ye walk circumspectly, 
not as fools, but as wise, redeeming the time, be- 
cause the days are evil/' f 

* Acts XX. 28. t Eph. v. 16, 16. 
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A CHARGE, &c. 



My REVEREND BRETHREN, 

The last time I met you here I delivered to 
you my thoughts on scriptural education, and on 
the importance of catechising as the best mode 
of preparing your several flocks to profit by 
your preaching. To-day I shall request your 
attention to a few remarks on some further par- 
ticulars of our duty as parochial ministers. — 
For " the time is short,'' my reverend brethren, 
and though there are many topics of temporary 
interest which might fitly as well as naturally 
engage our thoughts — yet I cannot but feel that 
however much the well-being of our church may 
be afiected by the working of this or that Act 
of the Legislature — its stability, under God, 
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depends mainly on something else : ^* We must 
take heed to the ministry, which we have re- 
ceived in the Lord, that we fulfil it."* 

Then, I trust, my reverend brethren, that I 
shall not be deemed presumptuous in the advices 
which I shall have to give. For though I speak 
before many, both my elders and my betters, 
the great majority here present are much my 
juniors — and four-and-thirty years' experience 
in the charge of a populous parish, has at least 
made me acquainted with the evil consequences 
of many misapprehensions, as well as of much 
negligence of my own earlier ministerial life. 
A great deal which I have left undone, I would 
have you do : the snares into which I have 
fellen, I would have you escape : or, if I have 
seen the advantage of any particular course of 
conduct, I could desire that you should have 
the benefit of my testimony respecting it. 
Neither am I indeed under any serious dread 
of being accounted intrusive by you. It would 
be hypocrisy as well as ingratitude if I affected 
to doubt your confidence ; and besides this, there 
is an honest zeal to be useful, manifest now among 
the clergy generally, far beyond what was 
observable when I knew them first ; and the 
more heartily persons are engaged in an im- 
portant work, the more ready will they ever 

»Col. iv. ]?• 



be to listen candidly to an exposition of their 
obligations. 

I refer you then at once to those of our ordina- 
tion vows which relate to the ministrations 
required of us in the congregation and from 
house to house in our several parishes. On 
these heads we have all promised — " The Lord 
being our helper," — first, "that we will give 
our faithful diligence always so to minister th(> 
doctrine and sacraments, and the discipline 
of Christ, as the Lord hath commanded, and as 
this church and realm hath received the same, 
according to the commandments of God: so 
that we may teach the people committed to our 
cure and charge with all diligence to keep and 
observe the same." And next, that we will ** be 
ready with all faithful diligence, to banish and 
drive away all erroneous and strange doctrines, 
contrary to God's word ; and to use both public 
and private monitions and exhortations, as well 
to the sick, as to the whole within our cures, 
as need shall require, and occasion shall be 
given/'* 

Now I do not intend to speak of church 
discipline — neither can I enter into anything 
like a full discussion of the many other impor- 
tant particulars included in the words rehearsed ; 
but I will briefly touch upon some chief points. 

* Ordination Service. 
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Mark first, however, one or two things which 
relate to all our vows alike. ^*Will you give 
your faithful diligence?" it is asked — *' will you 
be ready with all diligence?" This way of 
speaking implies that our calling is to nothing 
less than unremitting labour and circumspec- 
tion : that having counted the cost carefully, we 
are honestly devoted to our work, so as to have 
laid it down as a principle, that all other things 
must yield to it. And doubtless particular 
admonitions can be of little use to any who 
view the ministry which they have received in 
any other light than this. However, *Mf a 
man strive for masteries, yet is he not crowned 
except he strive lawfully.''* Let us note, there- 
fore, another thing which holds throughout. The 
demand is — "Will you teach the people com- 
mitted to your cure and charge ? Will you 
exhort and admonish within your cures ?" The 
sphere of our operations and responsibility is 
defined. Nor can any arrangement be, in a 
general way, more conducive to edification, than 
that which assigns to each pastor his proper 
flock, and to each individual his proper pastor. 
And accordingly we stand pledged to two things : 
Not to interfere with the charges of other men, 
and actually to make ourselves acquainted, as 
far as possible, with every one of our own people. 

♦ 2 Tim. ii. 5. 
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* ' Entertain no persons (says Bishop Taylors, 
wisely), into your assemblies from other parishes, 
unless on great occasions, or in the destitution of 
a minister, or by contingency and. seldom visits, 
or with leave : lest thy brother be discouraged, 
and thyself be thought to preach Christ out of 
envy, and not of good- will."* On the other hand, 
we must not content ourselves with selecting some 
certain persons from among our own parishioners 
— whether for their readiness to receive us, or 
for their agreement with us in religious senti- 
ment, or for any other cause — so as to bestow 
our attention upon them, to the comparative 
neglect of others. We are charged with the 
least hopeful, and the least respectful — with the 
ignorant, and the obstinate, and the scornful, and 
with those who are farthest off from the kingdom 
of God at present, as well as with those who 
have already entered. But many whom it is 
our duty to win to Christ, will assuredly be 
muc^ grieved and offended by anything in our 
habits or behaviour which has an appearance of 
exclusiveness. Again, let us ever recollect the 
terms in which our promise of all faithful dili- 
gence was given. " I will do so by the help 
of the Lord." Might I ask a special blessing in 
order to the qualification of any of us for our 

* Taylor, Advice to Clergy, § xxxvii. 
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ministry, it should be that the great apostle's 
saying might evermore be written on our hearts : 
" Not that we are sufficient of ourselves, to think 
anything as of ourselves, but our sufficiency is of 
God/'* For we have a great work before us, 
and we have need to be kept both from presump- 
tion and from fainting. 

And now, in the church or congregation it is 
our office to pray with and for the people, to 
administer the sacraments, and to preach the word. 

The form of worship is prescribed, and there 
can be no deviation from it. But still much rests 
with ourselves that the people may be edified. 
The grand point is, that the words be not merely 
articulately read, but that they be really prayed ; 
and therefore that we enter upon the work with 
very serious thoughts, set the Lord explicitly 
before us, and have the people upon our hearts, 
so as to be actually and earnestly begging a 
blessing for them. This will not fail to produce 
outwardly such a tone and manner as will tend 
much to excite a praying spirit in the congrega- 
tion, and to prevent wandering and formality on 
their parts. And if, besides, we would some- 
times expound the Liturgy, or parts of it, in our 
sermons, or catechetical lectures, — exhort the 
people to study it, and to bear their part orally 

*2Cor.iii. 5. 



as well as mentally — and if, further, we would 
make a frequent practice of quoting it in our 
discourses, so as, by quoting, to illustrate and 
draw attention to it — besides the direct answer 
we should get to our own supplications and 
intercessions in the use of it, we should do much 
to help others to follow it and be engaged in it — 
to love it, and to profit by it. 

For the sacraments — let me call your attention 
to one word of Bishop Horsley, which, though he 
is speaking principally of one of them, bears, in 
part, on both. " I am confident, '* he says, 
referring to the Lord's Supper, " that the oftener 
it is administered, the more numerous the com- 
municants will be. But," so he proceeds, ^* the 
frequency of the celebration will be of little use, 
unless your people are well instructed in the 
nature and use of this holy and mysterious ordi- 
nance. If they are suffered to consider it as 
nothing more than a rite of simple commemora- 
tion of Christ's death— a mere external form of 
thanksgiving on the part of the receiver, they 
will never come to it with due reverence. You 
will instruct them, therefore, in the nature of a 
sacrament — that the sacraments are not only 
signs of grace, but means of the thing signified : 
the matter of the sacraments being, by Christ's 
appointment and the operation of the Holy Spirit, 
the vehicle of grace to the believer's soul. The 



Lord's Supper is, in this sense, a sacrament in 
the very highest import of the word : for you 
will remember that the Church of England, 
although she reject the doctrine of a literal 
transubstantiation of the elements, which is 
taught in the Church of Rome, denies not, 
but explicitly maintains, that the body and blood 
of Christ are verily and indeed taken by the 
faithful in the Lord's Supper ; though they 
are taken after a spiritual manner, and the mean 
by which they are received is faith.'** 

I come now to preaching. Upon this I must 
dwell longer. Not because I would * * compare 
one ordinance with another to the disparage- 
ment of either,"! but because we are more 
left to ourselves in this case, and there are, 
besides, some peculiar temptations to ensnare 
us, as well as some very serious difficulties in 
the work itself. 

And here, my reverend brethren, though I 
am not altogether disposed to disagree with 
those who have advised young men to avail 
themselves of the written discourses of the learn- 
ed and pious who have gone before them — yet I 
would observe, first, the assistance which the 
humble-minded will seek and which the wise 
may very well accept, is something very differ- 
ent from a general habit of subsisting on borrow- 

* Charges, p 161 . * Taylor, Advice to Clergy, § Ixiii. 



ed stores, which I will take leave to say, is such 
a refuge of idleness as cannot but be very fatal 
to our usefulness. '* The country parson hath 
read the Fathers and the school-men, and the 
later writers, or a good proportion of all, out of 
which he hath compiled a book and body of 
divinity, which is the storehouse of his sermons, 
and which he preacheth all his life, but diversely 
clothed, illustrated, and enlarged. For though 
the world is full of such composures, yet every 
man^s own is fittest, readiest, and most savoury 
to him."* So writes the excellent Herbert — 
nor can I differ from him. For sure I am, the 
genuine fruit of a man's own meditation and 
prayer, and search of God's word, though in 
print it should very ill bear comparison with 
the writings of many others, will yet tell better, 
and be far more effective, than anything else, as 
orally delivered by himself to the people of his 
own charge among whom he is daily conversant. 
While, on the other hand, such as never write, 
will usually never study — and so will seldom 
acquire even as much knowledge of the chris- 
tian scheme, as may enable them to judge of 
other people's discourses, or to preserve, in their 
selections from them, such a consistency either 
of manner or statement, as may make what they 
preach profitable, or even intelligible to their 

* Chap. V. 
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hearers. I assume, therefore, that whatever 
helps any may use, all will have something of 
their own continually in hand, which they are 
preparing for deliver)^ from the pulpit, and upon 
which their minds are engaged. 

As to the matter of our discourses, I need say 
very little. We are not mere expounders of 
morals, but ambassadors **for the one mediator 
between God and man, Christ Jesus."* And 
therefore our ofl&ce is to testify that God is in 
Him, and in no other, reconciling the world 
unto himself, and to beseech sinners in his stead, 
that they would be reconciled to God.f But 
this evidently requires as full an exposition of 
duty as of doctrine, and as constant a call to 
practice as to faith. For clearly it behoves a 
mediator to be true to both the parties between 
whom he stands ; and our Lord consequently 
would be much misrepresented, should our 
hearers be led to look upon him as being any 
more concerned for the good of man to procure 
his salvation, than for the honour of God to 
reduce the rebels against his authority to obedi- 
ence. And, moreover, man must be made 
capable of supreme blessedness before he can 
enter upon it, which without holiness he cannot 
be ; and must be exercised in holy duties, in 
order to his being brought to a holy state of 

♦ 1 Tim. ii. 5. f See 2 Cor. v. 19, 20. 
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mind. And accordingly the Lord has not only 
paid his ransom, but has procured for him the 
gift of the Holy Ghost — He is come, in a word, to 
** save him from his sins."* What we have 
to propound as gospel, therefore, is this — that, 
^^ there is now no condemnation to them that are 
in Christ Jesus, who walk not after the flesh, but 
after the Spirit."! 

It is clear, further, that the preacher of this 
gospel has these two things to look to. First, 
and above all, he must ''take heed to the doc- 
trine,":!; *^^* ^^ deliver his message fully and 
faithfully. And secondly, it must be his study 
to proceed in the delivery of it, in the way best 
adapted, under the divine blessing, actually to 
instruct and edify his hearers ; — in the doing of 
which last thing of course it is, that the skill of 
the preacher, as far as his work is an art, is 
shown. 

As to the first 'particular — I will only observe 
here, that there is one grand obstacle, which by 
the grace of God we must overcome in the 
outset. We must put out of our minds alto- 
gether, all undue concern for finding acceptance 
and obtaining credit, either with our hearers in 
general or with any party. And this is not so 
easy as may be imagined, as every honest self- 
observer will confess. They who are bold in 

* Malt. i. 2i. t Rom. viii. 1. f I Tim.iv. 16. 
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rebuking vice, and faithful in the exhibition of 
some of the more unacceptable parts of doctrine, 
and who set light by the scorn of the ignorant 
and the worldly, may yet stand in awe far too 
much of those who are accounted the religious 
and the best informed ; and to preach " the truth 
as it is in Jesus," in the whole length and 
breadth of it, is assuredly very seldom to be 
done without often startling, and sometimes 
much offending, even some pious and zealous 
people, and so getting for a time a bad name 
among them. The best have their prejudices — 
and multitudes have such partial views, and are 
so exclusively addicted to some school or other 
of religious teaching— which yet may be a good 
one in the main — that they do not know the 
truth for truth, if it be not stated in their own 
phrase. And they are besides so jealous, and on 
the watch, to see that one part of the divine 
word is not contradicted, that they cannot bear 
with the exposition of another which indeed is, 
though they know it not, as consistent with the 
ft)rmer, as it is important in itself. But, '*if 
any man speak, let him speak as the oracles of 
God."* We must not dread being called the 
impugners of this or that— of faith or works, 
grace or godliness — only, setting the ** Lord 
alway before us,'* we must see to it that we do 

* 1 Pet.iv. 11. 
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not impugn either. And accordingly, in that 
language of common life which our hearers best 
understand, and in wliich all saving truth may 
be very well expressed, we must speak out, as far 
as the divine word conducts us, on all sides, 
and in all particulars — keeping back nothing 
that is profitable,* or commanded us. 

Right views, however, and the ability to 
propound them, are difierent things, and they 
do not of necessity go together. ''As a man 
may be a good lawyer, and yet not a good pleader, 
so may he," says Bishop Wilkins, ^*be a good 
divine and yet not a good preacher." It is matter 
of strict reh'gious obligation, therefore, and a 
part of what we are bound to by our vow, that we 
take heed also to the composition and delivery 
of our sermons. And here much study and 
painstaking will be required. '' The being 
able to make things plain to the meanest capa- 
cities," which yet is what we have to do, ''is no 
ordinary talent. The faculty of discoursing 
pertinently in a distinct method, and proper 
language, with as close reasoning as our hearers 
will bear, and no closer, is a very great perfection, 
not to be attained but by a clear understanding 
and solid judgment, improved by long exercise, 
and an intimate acquaintance with the best and 
most judicious authors, "f Most people, it is 

♦ See Acts xx, 20. f Bp. Gibson's Directions to his Clergy. 
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true, whose minds are full, have their happy 
moments, in which they think vigorously and 
write quickly ; but even the best furnished, and 
much more, the younger and more unpractised, 
do best, ordinarily, in proportion to the care and 
diligence which they bestow. Neither does the 
saying of this detract at all from our obligation 
to rely on divine grace. " He that trusteth in 
his own heart is a fool,*** no doubt. But yet to 
look for success in any other way than through 
God's blessing on our honest labour, is not faith 
but presumption. And a gross abuse it is of 
scripture, to make the cautions respecting *' en- 
ticing words of man's wisdom, "f a pretence for 
carelessness. God may often choose the weak to 
confound the mighty ; J if he did not, it would 
be ill for the wisest of us ; but he requires of all 
that, * ' whatsoever their hand findeth to do, they 
should do it with their might,*'§ and no talent 
with which he has been pleased to fiimish us 
may be hidden in the earth, 

I shall now venture to make a few suggestions. 

Though we are constrained to address a mixed 
auditory, there is yet no necessity that we should 
be either unintelligible to one class, or uninter- 
esting to another. The religion of Christ is the 
common concern of all men. And there must 

* Prov. xxviii. 26. f 1 Cor. ii. 4. 

X See I Cor. i. 27. § See Eccles. ix. 10. 
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be, and there surely is, a way of discoursing 
upon it, which will be found capable of reaching 
and properly affecting every honest mind. Let 
sublime truth only be stated as it is, together 
with the hearers' own concern in it, and if b} 
clear arrangement and plain expression we can 
possess the most ignorant in our congregations 
with our exact meaning, people of true taste and 
sound judgment will be quite content. Deep 
disquisitions evidently are almost as much out of 
place as ** doubtful disputations," where people 
are only met together to inquire what they must 
do to be saved, and have only need to be told, 
** This is the way, walk ye in it." And as to 
eloquence for the enforcement of what is said, 
though no doubt it tells where it bursts forth 
spontaneously, yet it is never needed — its effect 
is often questionable, and whatever it may be 
worth, it is never found by those who go out of 
their way to look for it. Insomuch that if in 
the revisal of our sermons we meet with any 
thing of this sort, which conscience tells us has 
been much laboured after, it will usually be best 
to follow that guide a step further, and erase it. 
For it is a pity to tempt weak people to be ad- 
miring our style, when they ought to be giving 
undivided attention to our message. 

But let me now note a worse error. I fear it 
is sometimes thought that the great mysteries of 
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our religion are so above the capacities of the 
generality that they ought to be kept back from 
ordinary congregations, that the unlearned may 
not be drawn away from matters by which they 
might better edify. Doubtless many things there 
are which in one sense you cannot explain to the 
unlearned . But then in that sense you cannot ex- 
plain them to any. But you can show to all that 
such and such things are actually set down in scrip- 
ture as true and to be believed ; and then, in a 
way of explanation, what is wanted more ? If an 
ignorant person, for instance, cannot understand 
how Christ and his Father, being distinct 
persons, are one God, he can see that it is so 
said in words which will admit of no other con- 
struction ; and if so, he can believe it upon 
God's authority ; and if he can, he can also be in- 
structed and comforted by it, and so get out of 
it that good which the revelation of it was in- 
tended to convey to him. He can see that 
'* help is laid upon one that is mighty ,^^* and 
know to whom he commits his soul, and trust 
therefore and not be afraid, and '^ praise the 
Lord for his goodness," accordingly, ** and for 
the wonders which he doeth for the children of 
men." And the learned, I presume, can get 
nothing better, though in pursuing his specula- 
tions he may lose, and often has lost, this bread 

* Ps. Ixxxix. 19. 
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of life. And so in other cases. If then, as 
behoveth us, we would " condescend to men of 
low estate ;" let it not be by robbing them of 
any part of the revelation sent to all men, but 
only by a plain method of showing them just 
what that is which the divine record states. 

Let all the grand doctrines therefore, as well 
as all the leading precepts be brought before 
the people in their turns. And especially, as 
Bishop Taylor advises, let care be taken " to 
explicate the mysteries of the great festivals 
— because," as he says, ** these feasts contain- 
ing in them the great fundamentals of our faith, 
will with the most advantage convey the mys- 
teries to the people, and fix them in their 
memories by the solemnity, and circumstances of 

the day."* 

As to the various methods of actually treating 
particular subjects, if I were competent to the 
discussion of them, the time would not permit 
me to enter upon it now. Bishop Wilkins, 
however, has stated his opinion, that no method 
is more useful for ordinary assemblies than the 
old one of proceeding expressly by way of " doc- 
trine and use." To which Bishop Gibson adds, 
that ** however the terms may be discontinued, 
the things never must, if we resolve to preach to 
the true edification of our hearers ;'* and I can- 

* § Ixi. 
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not but say, that I agree with both of them. 
Let the text then, or the proposition which it con- 
tains, be explicated in as few and easy words as 
may be, that the people may know what you 
would have them believe or do. Let that which 
has been stated be confirmed by such testi- 
monies of scripture as evidently bear upon it, 
or by appeal, if needful, to common reason and 
experience, that they may see that it is not 
your own word, but his that sent you, which you 
have been delivering, and the word moreover 
which it is at once their duty and interest to re- 
ceive. And then you are in a condition to make 
your application either for doctrine or instruc- 
tion in righteousness, or in other words to make 
use of what you have explained and proved, so 
that, with all authority, you may exhort them 
to go and do thereafter, suggesting the proper 
motives to excite their affections, and directing 
them to prayer and calling upon God for 
strength. I will only add, in Order to do all 
well and clearly, and to supply yourselves with 
good thoughts from the best source— having 
chosen your subject and made the proper and 
natural divisions of it in your own minds 
whether they are to be expressed or not, first 
consider each head separately, and make short 
notes of what occurs to you as fit to be said tipon 
it ; and next, note down in like manner what- 
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ever you can find by due search in holy scrip- 
ture, that may in any way illustrate, explain, or 
enforce the several particulars; and having so 
got together and arranged your materials, begin 
actually to write. And no time, I can safely 
assure you, will be lost. Thoughts come quickly 
after we have settled what we are to think 
about, and the parts of a subject are distributed. 
And what is better, if you persevere in this 
course, every sermon you write will be a study 
of some point of divinity for yourselves. And 
you will find it a very different thing ere long, 
whether in writing you are expending your 
materials, or whether in order to writing, you 
are continually getting in fresh ones. 

I have not entered upon the question respect- 
ing the comparative advantages of written and 
what are called extemporary discourses. Only 
as what I have said hitherto may be thought 
to apply chiefly to the former method, I will 
not pass on without saying a word or two to 
those who are disposed to adopt the other. 
Self-evidently there can be no situation in which 
it less becomes a speaker to be hasty and incon- 
siderate, than when he stands between Almighty 
God and immortal souls. By extemporary 
preaching, therefore, I presume nobody means 
the delivery of that which is absolutely unpre- 
meditated. Mere words many may have at will, 

c 2 
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and good thoughts may strike people in the act 
of discoursing, which they may at once clothe 
in words to the fuller illustration of their argu- 
ment. But at least as much careful study of the 
subject and previous arrangement of the matter, 
is necessary here as is required for writing ; or 
the preacher will not be a safe instructor — nor 
yet will he be a master of the weapon which he 
has chosen for his work. In rash and unskilful 
hands extemporary discourse is often either im- 
raethodical and confused altogether, or else the 
method laid down is not preserved throughout ; 
and whichever be the case, the preacher not 
only becomes unintelligible, but he i$ liable to be 
actually misunderstood, to the people's great 
hurt. Or if the method be orderly, it is some- 
times at the sacrifice of what really does arise 
in his mind during the act of speaking, and 
might have been uttered with energy and effect, 
had he not been afraid of losing his thread : and 
then certainly nothing is gained by the mode 
adopted. Statements, moreover, are frequently 
not made with precision, and truths are not as 
fully expounded and developed as they ought to 
be; and if so, the congregation, however they 
may be occasionally excited, are not much in- 
structed. Again, while parts of a discourse are 
finished and vigorous, others are inaccurately ex- 
pressed and feeble— and so there is an inequality 
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and inconsistency, under which the hearer be- 
comes wearied and inattentive. And some 
preachers, it is to be feared, without being aware 
of it, deliver, with few exceptions, the same 
sermon all the year round. For the moment 
they-are at a loss they fall naturally into their 
ordinary common-places. I do not mean that 
much of this may not happen, in fact it does 
often happen, in the case of those who write 
their sermons — but such as take the other course 
are more exposed to it. And if they cannot in 
some tolerable degree overcome the difficulties in 
their way, so as to avoid flagrant failure in these 
respects, it will be better, for the present, to give 
this method up. If some of your people, my 
reverend brethren, should be weak enough to 
think that an extemporary preacher is necessarily 
more under divine guidance, and more piously 
dependent upon it than another, you yourselves 
are not of that mind. Abide, therefore, till more 
reading has made you fuller, and the habit of 
writing has taught you more order and exact- 
ness. And thenceforth, if you have command 
of language, you will improve in it, instead of 
being led astray by it. Your ready utterance 
will be " sound speech which cannot be con- 
demned," and the advantages, whatever they 
may be, of this method — and I am not disposed 
to overlook them— will be your own. The 
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speaker has a power, no doubt, at least over 
the affections of his auditory, which the mere 
seader can rarely reach. 

I must add, let none make light of Delivery: 
many lose the advantage of great talents for 
want of little ones. The wise perhaps may 
not care much on their own account for utter- 
ance and intonation. But popular assemblies 
have always been greatly moved by them; 
and it is idle to argue against experience. At 
all events a defective articulation may be im- 
proved, and none should be above attempting it. 
Those who write their sermons may take care so 
to write that they may be able to read them 
without hesitation, and to look their hearers in 
the face the while, as if they were actually ad- 
dressing them. All too may be in earnest, 
'* speaking the truth in love,*' and if it be so, it 
will seem so. And this, with common care, 
though not without it, will sufficiently coun- 
terbalance many natural disadvantages. 

Public ministrations J however, are but a part of 
our work. I come now to what is to be done from 
house to house. 

Our vow implies that being resident within 
our cures, and accounting ourselves the 
" servants" of our people " for Jesus' sake," we 
have actually acquainted ourselves, not only with 
their persons, but as far as may be and is fitting, 

* 2 Cor. iv. 5. 
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with their general habits and ways of thinking, 
and that we are continually on the watch to 
avail ourselves of any special occasions of re- 
ligious discourse, when they may be more 
than ordinarily open to right impressions. 

Now all this, and whatsoever arises out of it, 
is, I would say first, in a good degree at least, 
very practicable. 

In this district at least, the clergy are not usually 
oppressed by an overwhelming population. The 
majority of our parishes have not in each five 
hundred inhabitants — ^very few have fifteen hun- 
dred ; and as to the great towns, zealous people 
may commonly be found in them, to help us in 
many ways — in our schools for instance, or by 
acting in district- visiting societies — if we are but 
careful to select those who are really discreet and 
pious, and to maintain, for that also is very ne- 
cessary, our own place, instead of suffering our 
subordinates to become our directors. And, 
again, the parochial minister stands everywhere 
on advantage-ground : whether we enter a house 
to exhort, or to comfort, to admonish or to 
rebuke, if we will go straight to our point, 
making no apology, as if our right could possibly 
be questionable, the people will look for none. 
They know our business, and our warrant, and 
respect — ^if it be not our own fault — our character 
and our office. We have but to be kind, as well 
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as faithful, therefore, and we shall rarely be 
repelled within our own cures. 

Our dealing is to be with the sick and whole. 
As to thejfiWf, we must never excuse ourselves as 
if our ministrations were too late upon a death- 
bed. We know not that it may prove a death- 
bed ; — but be that as it may, here is an opportu- 
nity of a peculiar kind, and, whatever be the 
character of the parties, a work for us which we 
may not neglect. The best people are the 
humblest ; they will be the most thankful, there- 
fore, for our prayers, and the most desirous of 
our assistance. Nor are they always exempt at 
such seasons from many alarms and disquietudes, 
which, though, perhaps, they indicate their sin- 
cerity to the by-standers, the word of consola- 
tion may be very necessary to compose and 
relieve. But to take the worst case, that of one 
who to the very time of what seems likely to be 
his last sickness, has gone on still in his wicked- 
ness ; a death-bed repentance is not in itself 
impossible — neither, granting it to be a repen- 
tance, may we presume to say it is unavailing. 
Appearances may be very bad, the case very far 
indeed from hopeful, especially if the dying 
man has had ample opportunities, and faithful 
warning, during health ; but still it is not for 
the minister of reconciliation to limit divine 
grace. Still you must bid him '* behold the 
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Lamb of God, which taketh away the sin of the 
world,"* and join your prayers with his own 
cries that God would change his heart, and help 
his unbelief ; and though it is no part of your 
duty, and would be no sign of your wisdom, to 
pretend to certify him as to what his faith may 
be, or whether the change is wrought, so as to 
pronounce on his final state, yet tell him, you 
must, that Christ is ''able to save to the utter- 
most, "-|- and that, ' ' all things are possible to 
him that believeth."J 

Great judgment and discrimination, however, 
are no doubt required always. And the method 
of addressing sick and dying people hath need 
to be specially and diligently studied. The 
office for the sick with which our church has 
furnished us, is indeed admirable, and may 
greatly help us — but it will not do all. Profess- 
edly and of necessity, it commits a great work 
to our own discretion — enjoining us, particularly 
to '' examine'* the sick person respecting his 
repentance, and on other heads — meaning, of 
course, that we should endeavour to make our- 
selves acquainted with his state — that so we may 
be able to advise and exhort upon it, as God and 
his word shall guide us. 

I must confine myself, my reverend brethren, 
to a few very brief suggestions ; but I can- 

*Johui.29. t Heb.vii.25. {Markix.23. 
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not pass over altogether a matter of so much 
moment. 

In our intercourse with the sick we have great 
need of all self-command. In manner^ we can- 
not be too kind, or too composed and patient. 
It may be well and necessary to be short, but 
let there be nothing like haste or hurry, as if > a 
minister of the gospel could have weightier 
occupation, or as if anything less weighty were, 
in fact, more upon his mind. People will not 
believe that we are indeed concerned for them, 
if we are soon weary of them : nor, supposing 
them capable of attention, may we honestly 
quit them before we have made them understand 
us, or at least done our utmost towards it. 

It will lie with ourselves in most cases, per- 
haps, to begin the discourse. Or they may be 
so weak and ill, that we can only give our 
advices, and, committing them to God, depart. 
We need not think our labour lost if we can do 
no more. But we must get them to converse 
with us if we can, and listen to them quietly, lead- 
ing them on step by step. Only seeing, above 
all things, that we be faithful in our replies, for 
our concern is not to bring ease, but healing. 
There are a set of people, however, very often 
met with and very difficult to manage, who 
will assent to everything we say. They are 
perhaps in some little awe of us, or they desire 
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to be thought well of — ^a desire of which man's 
heart is eommonly quite as full on his death-bed, 
as at any other time ;--^or they do not care to be 
troubled, and would take the civilest course to 
put us off. But we must not suffer them to 
deceive us or themselves, nor depart till we have 
seen something of what is in them. People 
ordinarily are not fond of opening their minds to 
a minister of religion before their own near rela- 
tives. It will be well then to discourse with sick 
persons, first, alone ; but, after that, let the family 
be called in. An address delivered to the hale 
and strong, at the bed of the dying, is not un- 
likely to have weight ; and often careless young 
people are present on these occasions, who have 
avoided you before, but under the influence of 
affecting circumstances will listen to you. A 
minister must not stay till he is sent for : if you 
know of the sickness by any means, God know- 
eth that you have had notice enough. Come as 
early in the sickness as you can, and at frequent 
intervals of its continuance. Should the party 
die, never omit an early visit to the surviving 
relatives. All people like such attentions, and 
the opportunity of making an impression is too 
suitable and obvious to be neglected. If the 
party recover, call upon himself. Let him be 
aware that you are on the watch to see whether 
your counsels have been of use — and whether 
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his professions have been made good. Urge 
strongly the danger of falling away from right 
convictions. Show people how certainly they 
will be the worse for what has befallen them, if 
they be not the better. It is a good time for 
furnishing the house with suitable religious 
tracts. The passages of scripture, too, which bear 
evidently upon the case should be diligently 
pointed out ; such, for instance, as the parable of 
the unfruitful fig-tree — or Christ's own words 
to the impotent man whom he had healed — *^ sin 
no more, lest a worse thing happen unto thee ; *' 
which are recorded, we may very well imagine, 
to furnish us with a special example that we 
should tread in our Master's steps. 

But the visitation of the sick, it may be said, 
is, after all the pains that can be taken, too com- 
monly a very unpromising, as well as a very 
arduous work. I grant it : sick people are feeble, 
irritable, and very little capable of attention ; and 
if they have the fiill use of their faculties, having, 
perhaps, wilfully stopped their ears against the 
truth in health, and hardened their hearts 
thereby, they are very often as cold and unim- 
pressible and unwilling to think of their souls, 
as ever they were — so that frequently there is no 
awakening of them, and many drop off in much 
apparent unconcern. 

Then look to your vow once more. You may 
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be constrained, without fault of your own, in dome 
instances, to go to a sick bed as strangers. But 
it need not be so generally ; nor will it, if you 
have taken heed to your obligations, as you are 
pledged. In that case, probably, you will have 
catechised the patient when he was a child — 
prepared him for confirmation — instructed him 
for the Lord's Supper — advised with him under 
providential distress or difficulty — or have 
reasoned with him on the error of his ways. 
Your voice then will not be strange to him ; he 
is already accustomed to your manner, and has 
confidence in your good- will, and has perhaps 
actually learnt much from you, which, even if he 
has partially forgotten it, can easily be recalled ; 
and if so, your work is half done. Then our 
knowledge that such sad cases as have been sup- 
posed are frequent, suggests assuredly a special 
and powerful argument for doing the work of an 
evangelist towards all whom we can approach, 
at once, and *' while it is called to-day." 

Independently of this, however, now is the 
seasonable and accepted time both for ministers 
and for people. For we are' sure of no other 
moment. And one thing required by our vow, 
remains especially to be noted, which of all others 
can least conveniently be postponed, and least 
hopefully be attempted on a sick bed. We have 
promised that we will be ready '^to banish 
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and drive away all erroneous and strange doc- 
trines, contrary to God's word." 

This refers of course to the direct inculcation 
of unscriptural views by preaching, or by books. 
And as with all charity, and due recollection 
that * * the wrath of man worketh not the right- 
teousness of God,''* so likewise with all plain- 
ness and decision — such teaching, come it whence 
it may, must be opposed. The affectation of 
liberality is real cowardice and dishonesty. We 
must not let it be thought that we hold all zeal- 
ous people in equal honour. We must be ready 
always, with " meekness and fear, to give an 
^^ answer to every man that asketh us a reason of 
the hope that is in ourselves ;"t and we must be 
ready also to ' ^ contend earnestly for the faith 
once delivered to the saints,"J against all gain- 
sayers, not seeking even peace itself, by compro- 
mise, or sacrifice of truth. 

But this is not the whole which our vow 
requires. There are many false principles and 
popular errors, which though no sect owns them, 
dO; in fact, possess the hearts and minds of 
multitudes of all persuasions, and are pleaded 
for and taught everywhere in effect, and acted 
upon to the ruin of immortal souls. Go where 
you will — among those who profess to be seeking 
life eternal, you will always find a large class 

* James i. 20. -{■ I Pet. Hi. 15. { Jude 3. 
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who desire two things— to be saved by their 
own righteousness, and yet to be excused from 
the keeping of the commandments : and these 
natural aspirations of pride and ungodliness lie at 
the root of a thousand wrong views, against which 
it behoveth you to be fore-armed. If, however, 
the multitudes who expect salvation for their 
own innocency — and those who explain away 
the divine precepts, and cannot distinguish be- 
tween mere external decency and inward holi- 
ness, — the crowd who rest in good intentions and 
purposes of future penitence — those who look for 
exemption from punishment in the next world, 
for their sufferings in this — those who make a 
merit of some occasional attendance on outward 
religious ordinances, putting the means for the 
end-^ those who resolve everything into a con- 
fident appeal to Christ, as if, because his merits 
are infinite, nothing were required on any ac- 
count from themselves— and those, who resting 
on what they call their good practice, think it no 
part of their duty to make themselves acquainted 
with the particulars of gospel truth ; if, I say, 
these and the like, were reasoned with in your 
visits from house to house, as occasion o£Pered, 
in the time of their strength ; and the contra- 
riety of their views to holy scripture, were duly 
pcHnted out, whilst, at the same time, all were 
exhorted to constancy in public worship, to 
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family prayer, and to common duties one to- 
wards another ; and were warned against com- 
mon vices ; the chief that, by God's blessing, 
would remain of your duty towards them at 
their latter end, would be to comfort them with 
the comfort wherewith you yourselves are com- 
forted^ of God.* 

-^^n the remainder of our ordination vows, my 
reverend brethren, I may not dwell at present, 
but the mere rehearsal of them will lead me to 
a proper conclusion of this address, inasmuch 
as they plainly set before us our church's views 
of the way in which we may be best prepared 
and strengthened for our work. As we have 
promised, we must *' be diligent in prayer and 
in reading of the holy scriptures, and in such 
studies as help to the knowledge of the same, 
laying aside the study of the world and of the 
flesh/' As we have promised, we must be " dili- 
gent to form and fashion ourselves and our 
families according to the doctrine of Christ, and 
to make both ourselves and them, as much as in 
us lies, wholesome examples and patterns of the 
flock of Christ." As we have promised, it must 
be our habit '' to maintain and set forwards, as 
much as lieth in us, quietness and peace and 
love among all christian people ;" and inasmuch 
as grace is with the humble, and they are fittest 

* See 2 Cor. i. 4. 
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to be guides who best know how to submit to 
discipline, we must, as we have promised, lastly, 
" reverently obey our ordinary and other chief 
ministers, unto whom is committed the charge and 
government over us, following with a glad mind 
and will, their godly admonitions, and submitt- 
ing ourselves to their godly judgments."* 
Doubtless, if any chief part of this be flagrantly 
neglected, our e£Ports as pastors and teachers, 
even if we persevere in making them, which is not 
likely, will be vain. But if our personal practice 
be as is here supposed, our ministerial duties, by 
God's blessing, may all be done, if not perfectly, 
yet acceptably, to his honour and the good of 
souls. Doubtless to us, above all men, it is 
spoken, " My son, give me thine heart. "f The 
whole man is required for our Master's service : 
but let the whole man be given, and the yoke 
will thenceforth be easy and the burden light. 
It is the " double-minded man," who " is un- 
stable in all his ways.* 'J When our part is once 
advisedly and resolutely chosen, our path thence- 
forth is plain. And awful as are our responsi- 
bilities, our situation has also its peculiar advan- 
tages. If we have many things to do, whichever 
of them we do well, it will help us in the doing 
of the rest. We are besides never more effec- 

* Ordination Service. f Prov. xxiii. 26. 

X James i. 8. 

C 
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tually employed for our flocks, than when we are 
praying and searching the scriptures for our- 
selves: — and on the other hand, all our direct 
works for our people have a tendency to draw 
our own souls to God. And finally, here is a 
consolation for every zealous and faithful 
labourer, of which he will surely feel the need, 
as infirmities accumulate and time advances. 
The constitution of our church has made us 
stationary. Suppose it that we have been ex- 
emplary in our station. Our bodily strength 
will no doubt decay, and our natural force abate, 
and the old man will not be what he was. But 
will he not be better ? ' * The hoary head is a 
crown of glory if it be found in the way of 
righteousness."* " The path of the just is as 
the shining light, that shineth more and more 
unto the perfect day."t If that story be true 
which Jerome has told us of St. John, — could it 
have been an ineffective sermon which the holy 
man delivered, when in his extreme old age he 
was wont to go into the christian assemblies, and 
say only, " My children, love one another V And 
with us likewise, what has been lost in active 
vigour, will have been gained in abiding in- 
fluence. So that we shall bring forth more 
fruit in our age, and our words will have 
greatest weight when the tongue faulters most 
that utters them. 

* Prov. xvi. 31. t Prov. iv. 18. 
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There is but one thing for us to look to, my 
reverend brethren, after this — that which in- 
deed may anticipate and prevent it. I mean 
the final reckoning. ** Behold, I come quickly, 
and my yeward is with me, to give unto every 
man according as his work shall be."* I trust 
this has been upon the minds of all of us — I trust 
it ever will be ; the recollection of our obliga- 
tions will then be cherished and habitual. We 
shall not covet or desire to stand excused in any- 
thing, nor cease our labour, care, and diligence, 
till (as our church commands) we have done 
*• all that lieth in us, according to our bounden 
duty, to bring all such as are or shall be com- 
mitted to our charge, to that agreement in the 
faith and knowledge of God, and to that ripe- 
ness and perfectness of age in Christ, that there 
may be no place left among them for error in 
religion or viciousness in life."t 

* Rev. xxii. 12. f Ordin. Service. 
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Reverend Brethren, 

In looking at the printed charges which 
in past times have been delivered by those 
filling the station in the Church which it is my 
lot to occupy, it has been the custom, as you 
may have observed, of my predecessors, on 
such occasions as the present, to call the atten- 
tion of the Clergy, to the examination of some 
theological principle, or maxim of ecclesiastical 
polity, rather than to questions touching the 
temporal rights of the Church or the constitu- 
tional immunities which she has enjoyed, as one 
of the estates of the realm. 

But it is our fortune to live in times which 
allow to the clergy, little leisure for merely 
speculative discussions. So many propositions 
are afloat affecting the welfare of the Church, 
in her external relations, that a dissertation 
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Tn>ni this place, on an abstract point of Divinity, 
>vouId, I fear, hardly be in unison with the pre- 
vailing tone of feeling, either of your minds or 
of my own. 

I have never taken a desponding view, as 
many of you, my reverend brethren, are aware, 
either of the present state or of the future pros- 
pects of the Established Church; nevertheless, 
as regards some particular measures which are 
now either in progress or under consideration, 
it is hardly to be supposed that any considerate 
man can weigh the possible results without 
anxiety. Great as may be the confidence 
which we ought to repose, and which I am sure 
we do repose, in the wisdom and piety of those 
to whose hands the government of the Church 
is entrusted, yet we cannot reflect upon the im- 
|)Ortance of the interests which are at stake, 
and remember at the same time, how often in 
human affairs the results of experience contra- 
dict the clearest theoretical calculations, without 
some painful misgivings: especially when we 
observe how many of the propositions to which 
these remarks refer, have been brought under 
deliberation, simply in deference to popular 
opinion. I would not be thought to undervalue 
the importance of popular opinion, properly so 
called. But popular opinion and public opinion 
are two very different things, though they are 
often mistaken for each other. Certain it is 
that the former, at least, ought never be taken 



into the counsels of the nation, nor be made an 
argument for any changes, either in Church or 
State, tlie wisdom of which is otherwise uncer- 
tain. 

I do not believe that the clergy, as a body, 
are opposed to what are called reforms in the 
Church ; but it cannot be supposed that we 
shall be favourable to any changes which have 
their rise in mere political considerations; or 
in considerations indeed, of any kind, having 
any other end than that of promoting the 
great cause in which we have enlisted. We 
can never forget that the Church of which we 
are ministers, and the revenues with which she is 
endowed, are not to be regarded as belonging 
to a party, but only as means, under the di- 
vine blessing, for advancing the kingdom of 
our Heavenly Master. That is the test by 
which the wisdom of every ecclesiastical insti- 
tution must be tried, and which must determine 
the character of every projected amelioration.. 
It is under this trust that all the property of the 
Church is held; and so long as this important 
end is the single object which is proposed, so 
long as it shall be plain that God's glory, and 
the spiritual welfare of the great body of the 
people will be advanced, the clergy will have 
no right, as they will feel no disposition, to 
complain. They may or they may not suffer 
loss or detriment, as individuals, under the 
changes whidi are contemplated; but in any 
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case, I think I am expressing your opinions as 
well as my own, when I say, that in estimating 
the prudence of those changes, this is not the 
consideration which ought to be chiefly in our 
thoughts. 

It will be perceived, that in these remarks 
my thoughts have been principally directed to 
the Report of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. 
The measures there suggested for the benefit 
of the Church, come recommended to our ac- 
ceptance by names which we all love and vene- 
rate ; and possessing an authority which alone 
would dispose us to receive with approbation 
every plan of improvement coming from such a 
quarter, even in the absence of any appeal to the 
convictions of our judgment. But there are other 
propositions affecting the Church, which have 
been brought under the consideration of the 
legislature, by parties in the country, to whose 
views and opinions, apart from the reasons ad- 
duced in support of the measures which they 
advocate, we cannot be supposed, as churchmen, 
to pay any particular deference. Two measures, 
in particular, may be selected, as coming under 
this description to which I feel called upon to 
point your attention, for reasons which I shall 
explain as I go on. These are, " The Bills for 
the better Registration of Births, Burials, and 
Marriages," and for the " Abolition of Church 
Rates." 

To begin with the former of these:— I am 
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not pre jmreil to say that there may not have been 
deficiencies in the mode of registration hereto- 
fore adopted, considered in respect of statistical 
science or of legal evidence, such as required 
correction — that is not a subject on which I am 
competent to speak ; but I can very confidently 
say, that if either of these important ends had 
been the object desired, the legislature would 
only have had to point out in what way the 
services of the clergy could have been made 
more available, and they would have been 
cheerfully afforded without fee or reward. 

But there is no person so unobservant of 
passing events as not to know that the aim of 
the Bill which was introduced into Parliament 
last Session, on this subject, had no purpose of 
this kind in view. As regards the former of 
these ends, it holds out no promise of advan- 
tage, except it be the obtaining a more correct 
record of the number of births and deaths 
which take place in that section of the commu- 
nity which has separated from the National 
Church. And with respect to the latter, that is, 
the important object of tracing descents, it is 
not enough to say of this Bill, that it promises 
no advantage ; but, so far as its provisions will 
be operative at all, the change is undeniably for 
the worse. It would be easy to shew this, if it 
would answer any useful purpose to do so ; but 
it would be a waste of time, seeing that the true 
object of this Bill was one much more easy to 
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attain than the correction of any defects in the 
established system of Parochial Registration, 
namely, to pay a compliment to our dissenting- 
brethren. 

That this and this Only was the real design of 
the new regulations, is plain upon the very 
face of the Bill ; for it does not affect any otlio*" 
members of the community; they are to be 
baptized and buried, and married the same as 
heretofore; and the register of these events is 
still to be kept by the clergy, substantially 
under the same forms as they have been em- 
ploying. The changes introduced concern the 
dissenters and the dissenters only ; and all the 
machinery which is to be set in motion — in- 
cluding a registrar-general and deputy regis- 
trars, and deputy deputy registrars, and offices to 
be built, and various other charges, to the amount 
if I am rightly informed, of about £70,000. per 
annum :— the expense of all this machinery is 
to be devoted to the convenience, I repeat, of 
the dissenters only : the members of the Church, 
under a special clause in the Bill, being exempt 
from its provisions: it being well understood 
that without this exemption, it never would have 
passed into a law. The only party then, in the 
state whose wishes have been considered in the 
changes to which I am here alluding, are the 
dissenters. And what is the benefit which it 
confers on them '? This question is important, 
because if the majority of the people of England 
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are to make a sacrifice of any kind, for the be- 
nefit of a particular portion of the community, 
the nature and amount of the benefit to be con- 
ferred, must form the ground on which any such 
concession can be demanded. What tlien is 
the relief which the dissenters seek, and which 
under this Bill, is to be granted 1 The dis- 
senters were as much at liberty to be baptized 
by their own teachers, and to be buried in their 
own places of interment, and to go through any 
nuptial ceremony they might prefer at their 
own places of worship, and to register all these 
acts, in books of their own keeping, before the 
passing of this Bill as since :— the single advan- 
tage they obtain under this Act, which they, did 
not possess before, is, that a functionary of the 
Board of Guardians may be substituted by them 
for an ordained minister of religion, as the re- 
quired witness to the marriage contract. 

The value of this privilege is no concern of 
ours : but, whether it be great or small, surely 
the expense consequent upon the costly and 
cumbrous machinery which it requires, ought 
to have been borne by those alone, who alone 
are to enjoy it. Had it been a question in which 
the spiritual interests of a large body of the 
people were concerned, though they were not 
the largest body, the case would then have 
assumed another character ; for whatever will 
benefit any one member of the body politick, is 
for the advantage of the whole. And on this sup- 
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position I slioiild not have ailverled to the topic 
of expense, liad it been really great, instead of 
being, as it is, not worthy of a moment's consi- 
deration. The point, however, to which I am 
inviting your observation is this :— that small as 
the amount may be which the members of the 
Church will be individually called upon to pay, 
under this New Registration Bill, it will be 
larger in the gross amount than the whole con- 
tribution of the dissenters towards the Church 
Rates. And since they consider it so great a 
grievance to pay for the maintenance of clmrches 
which they do not use, surely we may also feel 
the same in paying £1000. a-year to a registrar 
geiieral, and proportionate sums to clerks and 
deputy registrars, in addition to a large annual 
outlay for other purposes besides, not one of 
which purposes can properly be said to have so 
much as even the pretence of being for the 
general benefit. Under this New Bill, in order 
to protect dissenters from the grievance of 
being married according to the rites of the 
Church of England, members of the Church 
will be called upon to pay, out of the consolida- 
ted fund, a sum exceeding in amount by very 
nearly £30,000. per annum, the whole of the 
contribution which, under Lord Althorp's Bill, 
the dissenters would have had to pay towards 
the Church Rate. If they consider it so intol- 
erable a burthen upon the conscience to con- 
tribute any thing towards the public worship 
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of God except in a meeting-house, we may 
reply that it is equally a burthen upon our con- 
sciences to contribute any thing towards the 
solemnizing marriages any where except in 
a Church. It would, I admit, be unworthy 
of men of sense, to speak of this as a 
religious grievance ; but such language would 
be as near the truth in our mouths as in that of 
our adversaries. 

When the dissenters complained of the prin- 
ciple involved in Lord Althorp's Bill, it was an- 
swered, (and the answer was surely founded on 
reason,) that in every community, individuals 
must submit to be taxed for various purposes 
which are required for the general good. The 
convenience or opinion of the minority, in the 
question of providing religious instruction for 
the great body of the people, as in many other 
questions, must yield to that of the majority. But 
in this Bill an inversion takes place of the usual 
principle ; it is the majority who are taxed for 
the minority ; and this not for any practical be- 
nefit which the minority are seeking to obtain : 
(for on that supposition, as I before observed, 
the case might be very defensible :) but to re- 
dress a grievance, which, if it be one, has 
existed more than 300 years, without having 
ever been discovered by those whom it oppres- 
sed. 

I have been led into these remarks upon the 
New Registration Bill, not for the sake of an 

c 
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opportunity of recriminating upon our dissent- 
ing brethren, but for a purpose which I shall 
immediately explain. The objections which I 
am about to urge against it, are not founded 
upon its defects, considered in reference to the 
objects for which it was intended ; and still less 
are they founded upon pecuniary considerations ; 
but upon the evils which it may hereafter 
create, when taken in conjunction with another 
measure that has been brought before the 
country, and to which I shall now direct your 
attention. His Majesty's present Ministers 
speak of this Bill, and the still more important 
proposition for the abolition of Church Rates, 
as " healing measures ;" and no doubt such is 
their opinion : but these are not times in which 
to accept men's opinions without examination : 
and before the law of the land upon these sub- 
jects is finally and irrevocably changed, it may 
be well to pause and to satisfy ourselves that 
such is really the character of the propositions 
in question. 

If we look back to the history of the great 
separation from the Church, in the time of the 
Commonwealth, we shall see that the original 
grounds of that unhappy schism did not regard 
differences of opinion which no lapse of time 
could reconcile, but points which derived their 
chief importance from the angry passions of 
mankind ; and which differences accordingly, as 
these passions subsided, also died away. The 
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dissenters indeed continued to disclaim the ad- 
vantage of a government by bishops, and of 
set forms of prayer, and to disapprove of the use 
of the surplice, and of the sign of the cross in bap- 
tism ; but they had ceased to speak of these things 
as unlawful ; and the Church, on the other hand, 
at the same time that she maintained the superior 
authority of her own platform, fully recognized 
the right of private judgment on these as on 
all other points. In the mean time, the Churcli 
had submitted to regard those who had de- 
serted her communion, not as formal schismatics, 
but rather as wanderers from her fold. Her 
doors were left open to all comers ; no rebuke 
was given to those who left her communion, no 
inquiries pressed upon those who returned; 
though not counted in the number of her mem- 
bers, yet were they still united with her, not 
only in the acknowledgment of a common 
Head, but in the bonds of a common Protes- 
tantism. And though we may have thought that 
some preached Christ of envy and strife, yet 
others, we felt sure, did so of good will ; but 
still, whether in pretence or truth, we could 
not doubt that Christ was preached : and there- 
in, at least, the good and pious among us, of 
whatever party or denomination, could unite in 
rejoicing. It is true that many grounds of 
jealousy and collision still remained ; but they 
were the result of outward circumstances, 
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rather than of religious feeling; and such as 
they were, they were confined to the clergy, on 
one hand, and the ministers among the dissen- 
ters on the other :— they had no perceptible in- 
fluence upon our respective flocks, who regarded 
each other as one people, divided rather by a 
difference of opinion as to the forms of religious 
ordinances, than by any separation of principle 
in fundamental truths. 

This state of things, it is true, exists no longer. 
I am not able to state what the provocation was, 
for I never heard of any ; but, suddenly, the dis- 
senters, for some cause, which I cannot explain, 
appear to have felt dissatisfied with their position ; 
and, in placing themselves in array against the 
Church, they have not revived an old quarrel, but 
they have made a new one; placing the question 
in dispute between them and us, on grounds 
which were not only unknown to former times, 
but which, would seem to engage them in a 
conflict of which it is impossible to foresee any 
termination. It is not against any particular 
practice or doctrine that they protest ; it is not 
any definite form of Church government which 
is denounced ; but they tell us that " a State 
establishment of Christianity, under any form 
or shape, is a crying abomination, a daring 
encroachment upon the prerogatives of hea- 
ven."—" If," say they, " a Church, the greatest 
and best that ever existed ;— if a Church dis- 
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tinguished by the purity of lier doctrine, the 
sanctity of her discipline, the apostolic splen- 
dour and devotedness of her ministry ;— if a 
Church, unrivalled for the glory of her various 
institutions were this day established— we 
should remain what we now are, conscientious 
dissenters."* 

Accordingly, "delenda est carthago" is 
the motto now inscribed on their banners ; and 
the sentiment is repeated not merely in their 
newspapers and public meetings, but in their 
periodical publications ; and even in tracts and 
pamphlets and sermons, inscribed with the 
names, I regret to say, of some of the most emi- 
nent of their preachers. 

Now, it must be evident, that if we may 
assume this language, as expressing the views 
and sentiments generally entertained by our op- 
ponents, the obstacles to any future approach, 
either on their part or ours, towards kindly feel- 
ings or mutual understanding and co-operation on 
almost any point, would appear to be quite 
insurmountable. But we may surely hope that 
such language will be disavowed by all the 
more respectable portion of the dissenters ; 
that it expresses the sentiments only of a section 
of their body ; and even in their case, that it is too 



* See a valuable pamphlet, entitled '* Ecclesiastical Es- 
tablishments not inconsistent witli Christianity," by William 
Hall, from which these extracts are taken. 
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exaggerated and unreasonable to be perma- 
nent. We may surely hope that the time will 
not be long before a large number of those who 
are now joined together in such bitter hostility 
against the Church, will regret the violence 
into which they have been drawn, under the ex- 
citement of political agitators ; (who have religion 
in their mouths, but far other objects in their 
thoughts ;) unless the return to a more christian 
temper is prevented by some act of mistaken 
interference on the part of the legislature ; such, 
unhappily, as there is but too much reason to 
apprehend. An ample foundation of evil, is 
laid in this new Registration Bill ; but at pre- 
sent the mischief is not actual and positive, but 
only possible and prospective :— let, however, 
the petition of the dissenters, for the Abolition 
of Church Rates pass into a law, and there is 
too much reason to believe, as I shall proceed 
to explain, that the door to any future intercourse 
between us and them, of a religious kind, may, 
perhaps, be shut for ever. 

It is said that the Abolition of Church Rates 
is the first step towards a separation between 
Church and State. A step to that event, it cer- 
tainly would be, and perhaps an important step : 
but that is not the point, at present, before us ; 
that which I wish to make more fully understood, 
is, the tendency of this measure to widen, al- 
most beyond the hope of remedy, the present 
separation of religious parties in the country ; 
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and to aggravate, in a degree which it is difficult 
to calculate, the evils which it inflicts upon so- 
ciety. From the moment that all who differ from 
the Church shall cease to contribute towards 
her support, the chief and almost the only 
remaining bond of christian fellowship, which 
at the present time subsists between us, will be 
broken in two, with no hope, that I am able to 
perceive, of its replacement. I know not whether 
our dissenting brethren have contemplated 
this result ; but if they have not, perhaps they 
may still see reason to pause and reflect before 
they reduce things to an extremity which I 
cannot but think that no man of a truly christian 
spirit would willingly accelerate. 

The New Registration Bill, left to its own 
single operation, unless I am greatly mistaken, 
will be, as to any practical result, a dead letter ; 
but connect it with the Abolition of Church 
Rates, and it assumes a much more effective 
character. For what will be the case 1 From 
the time that this cess shall be paid only by 
members of the established religion, those who 
have withdrawn from her communion will no 
longer have any claim to a seat in our vestries, 
nor to interment in our church-yards, nor to 
the ministrations of the clergy in any shape. I 
would not be understood as anticipating an im- 
mediate refusal on the part of the clergy to 
officiate at the marriages and burials and bap- 
tisms of dissenters, but only that, in point of 
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fact, it will be a matter of grace and favor on 
their part : a service which in mere reason and 
equity, they will have an undoubted right to 
refuse: a privilege which the dissenters will 
evidently not be able to demand as of right : 
and therefore one, which after the language 
they have employed, both in their writings and 
public meetings, I am induced to suppose, it is 
not likely they will submit to accept. If there be 
so great an impropriety in making the dissenters 
contribute towards a Church which they do not 
use, the objection is no less to their claiming 
the use of a Church, towards which they do not 
contribute. And even, (which we cannot sup- 
pose,) if the inconsistency of this should not be 
seen by themselves, yet those upon whom the 
burthen will then exclusively devolve, may rea- 
sonably be expected to entertain a different 
opinion : so that I think I may assume that in 
the event, the result will be as I have stated. 

So long as the old Marriage Act continued in 
force, a clergyman could not refuse to officiate at 
the marriage of a dissenter ; because the law, ex- 
cept in the case of Quakers, refused to sanction 
any marriage not solemnized by a clergyman. 
And in like manner, so long as the law respect- 
ing Church Rates shall continue on its present 
footing, the use of the Church for every pur- 
pose which the law allows, may be claimed by 
every one ; as all now contribute to its support. 
But all this is to be changed :— all these common 
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ties and mutual rights are for the future, it 
seems, to come to an end. Hereafter in all that 
concerns the service of our Heavenly King, the 
dissenters and ourselves are to be two people. 
'A seal is to be affixed to thiat unhappy schism 
which has for so many generations divided the 
Church of Christ in these kingdoms, by breaking 
asunder the only remaining links which sub- 
sisted among its members; and this we are 
told is to be a " healing measure T A healing 
measure it may be, perhaps^ in that sense in 
which the amputation of a diseased limb is a 
healing measure; but in no other sense ought it 
to be so described. 

When the temple was built upon Mount Ge- 
rizim,the people ofSamaria were, it is probable, 
instructed to consider it as " a healing measure ;" 
for they also were thenceforth to be relieved 
from the burthen of contributing to a place of 
worship which they did not frequent. The 
result, however, was, as we are told, that 
thenceforth " the Jews had no dealings with the 
Samaritans." So far as religion is concerned, 
such, there is reason to think, will be the direct 
effect of the relief which the dissenters are 
demanding : let us hope that the omen may be 
averted, as regards the social charities of life. 

In what has now been said, I have considered 
the state of things likely to arise out of these 
two measures, simply as a Christian, and with- 
out any calculation of the effects to be produced 
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by them upon the interests of either party, on 
the narrow principles of a sectarian policy. The 
dissenter, however, is mistaken, I apprehend, if 
he supposes that even on this low principle, the 
Church is tlie party which would be the chief 
loser, under the circumstances I have been de- 
scribing. It may be true that an exemption 
from Church-rates might tempt some to the 
meeting-house, who would otlierwise have ad- 
hered to their own communion :— and, doubtless, 
such a snare ought not to be laid before the 
consciences of men :— but such occasional non- 
conformists would form no very brilliant ac- 
cession to the ranks of our adversaries, and 
cause but little loss and less discredit to our 
own. This evil, however, such as it is, would, 
I think, be more than compensated by correct- 
ing some disadvantages which the Church has 
laboured under, arising out of that unlimited 
and indiscriminate toleration which she has 
heretofore exercised. This might be shewn in 
many points of view ; but there is one more es- 
pecially, which I shall name— and that is, that if 
this important change in our ecclesiastical 
system shall be carried into effect, we shall 
have, for the future, a security which we have 
never before possessed, against an evil of per- 
petual occurrence— I mean, the disposition of so 
many persons among us to consider a separa- 
tion from the Church, not as a violation of 
communion, but simply as a change in their 
place of worship. 
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The majority of mankind are more affected^ 
by visible distinctions than by differences on 
matters of opinion. And when those who have 
been educated in the bosom of the Church, 
shall hereafter find, that to leave her commu- 
nion will draw with it a renunciation of all the 
rites of the Church : rites associated in a pe— 
culiar degree, with all the best and tenderest 
feelings of our nature, and to which the great 
body of the people are attached, from long and 
immemorial usage, if from no other motive:— 
they will at least reflect before they quit the 
religious profession of their fathers ; and require 
better reasons for the sacrifices they must make, 
than those which now, for the most part, de- 
cide their choice. 

I have to apologize to you, my Reverend 
Bretliren, for the length to which these re- 
marks have extended ; but having said thus 
much to you, on the general policy of Church 
Rates, I must, I fear, still further intrude upon 
your time and patience, while I address a few 
observations to the Churchwardens on the pre- 
sent state of the law, as affecting this important, 
question ; and I am the rather induced to do so, 
because the particular view of the subject 
which I have always taken, appears to have es- 
caped attention. 

The question is : supposing the majority of 
the parishioners assembled in vestry to refuse 
a rate for the necessary repairs of the Churchy. 
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which they are by common law obliged to 
maintain, is there any power of compelling 
them to perform this duty ? This is the ques- 
tion ; but the point commonly put, is very 
different from this— namely, whether, in the case 
where a majority of the parishioners have 
refused a rate, the Churchwardens, possess the 
power^ under their own authority, of making 
one"? 

Now about this last point, there are many 
and serious doubts ; but about the former, my 
opinion (which, however, you will receive. 
Gentlemen, with due allowance, remembering 
that my profession is not that of a lawyer,) is, that 
there are not any. 

It is admitted on all hands that it is the duty 
of the Churchwardens to repair the Church, 
and that they are responsible to the ordinary for 
the performance of this duty. The Churchward- 
ens are likewise, in the first instance, (as is not 
denied,) the judges, both as to the necessity 
and the extent of the repairs required, as also 
of the amount of the rate which is to be levied. 
But is it to be inferred, therefore, that the pa- 
rishioners have no voice in these matters'? 
That surely would not be agreeable to reason, 
nor is it, I apprehend, agreeable to law. In 
case the parishioners, assembled in vestry, 
should think the repairs not necessary, or 
too extensive, or the estimate too high, they 
have no doubt the power of withholding their 
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sanction, not as against the principle of a rate, 
but as against the judgment of the Church- 
wardens in this particular case, who, in such 
circumstances, must appeal to the ordinary. 
The real question, then, is, whether in this sup- 
posed case, the refusal of the parishioners, can 
be pleaded as a bar to such repairs, when order- 
ed under the authority of the Archdeacon? 
This appears to me to be the true question. It is 
not, as is commonly stated, a question between 
the parishioners and the Churchwardens, but a 
question between the parishioners and the Arch- 
deacon. And putting the case in this way, it is 
one. Gentlemen, on which I feel myself entitled 
to speak with some confidence, because since my 
appointment to the office which I have the 
honor to hold, I have twice brought the question 
to issue as far as I could, and on both occa- 
sions my authority was affirmed. 

At the first Parochial Visitation, which I held 
at Coggeshall, the orders which I left behind 
me with the Churchwardens, were disputed in 
the vestry. The Churchwardens appealed to 
me for advice. Thereupon, I renewed the 
orders which I had before given them, and de- 
sired them to take the dissentients into the 
Ecclesiastical Court :— at the same time putting 
into their hands a written guarantee, purporting 
to bear them harndess against all costs, in case 
the decision of the Court should not be in their 
favour. 
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On this, a second vestry was summoned; 
and it was agreed to take the opinion of a cer- 
tain learned judge (who at that time was not the 
member for the Tower Hamlets:) and then^his 
opinion was, that the parishioners of Coggeshall 
must submit to the orders of the Archdeacon : 
which accordingly was done. 
. The next case, Gentlemen, was that of Wix, 
in the Tendring Hundred. Here the parishion- 
ers did not refuse to repair the Church, but 
denied my authority to compel them to appoint 
Churchwardens. I directed a vestry to be 
called for the purpose of taking the sense of 
the parish upon the question ; which was as- 
sembled accordingly, and the majority came to 
a determination not to admit my authority, nor 
comply with my decree. 

As Churchwardens are considered to be civil 
and not ecclesiastical officers, I was in this case 
compelled to proceed against the parish in the 
Courts of Common Law. I applied, therefore, 
for a mandamus, which was granted accord- 
ingly ; and the result was, that Churchwardens 
were forthwith appointed. 

Now, Gentlemen, I consider that though the 
first of these cases, does not affirm the power of 
the Churchwardens to levy a rate, under their 
own authority, yet it goes to establish that 
authority, upon an appeal to the Archdeacon. 

And the second case, is also clear to the 
point, that the common law of England, which 
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calls upon all parishes to repair their Church, 
and for this purpose to elect Churchwardens, 
cannot be defeated simply by the non-consent 
of the Parishioners. 

Having stated thus much, Gentlemen, I will 
not detain you longer, except to say, that I 
hope, by the blessing of God, to hold a Paro- 
chial Visitation, in the Archdeaconry, next 
year, preparatory to the Bishop's Visitation; 
and when that time comes, if the law remains 
upon its present footing, I shall be found ready 
to try the question here considered with any 
parish, that shall think fit to demur to my au- 
thority. 
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CHARGE, 



My Reverend Brethren, 

Of all the institutions of this long favoured coun- 
try, no one excites so much interest at the pre- 
sent moment, or occupies so much of the atten- 
tion of the community, as the Church, — that 
branch of the Catholic Church of Christ, esta- 
blished by law in this kingdom. 

To invigorate its existing power, to add to 
that power, and increase its means of promoting 
the temporal and eternal peace and happiness 
of the inhabitants of this country, and of carry- 
ing the words of truth and salvation to every 
comer of the world, is the anxious desire, the 
fervent prayer, and the earnest endeavour of 
many of her dutifiil and grateful children, 
sincere worshippers of their God and Saviour, 

a2 



in every part of this kingdom. Whilst this is 
the glorious object of the desures and endea- 
vours of many of her children, it cannot be de- 
nied that some of them are perverse, disobe- 
dient, and rebellious ; and that her enemies are 
numerous and eager to set their feet upon her 
neck, to deprive her of her rights and privileges, 
and to lay her beauty and her honour in the 
dust. Of these, some are open and undisguised 
in their hostility, and, consequently, though ve- 
hement in their vituperation, and unscrupulous 
and unsparing in their eflforts to accomplish her 
downfall, are more easily met, and more success- 
fully opposed ; and, God be praised, the Church 
of England has never wanted champions compe- 
tent to wield the well-tempered sword, and hold 
up the thick-bossed shield which her armoury 
provides for her defence. Some, on the con- 
trary, and they a crafty band, spread their 
ambushes on every side, and endeavour to carry 
by feint and stratagem, the citadel which they are 
afraid or ashamed to assail by a direct and un- 
masked attack ; who, under the pretext of doing 
service to the Church and Religion, would strike 
from under them their chief temporal supports,, 
endeavouring with deceitful lips to persuade us 
that such aids are not needed, and that, instead 



of supporting^ they tend only to weaken the 
building. When the Infidel, the Papist, and the 
Unitarian, the Anabaptist, and the Independent, 
all combine to do a deed of loving-kindness to 
our Church, we may then begin to suspect the 
nature of that intended kindness, without com- 
mitting any breach of the " charity which 
thinketh no evil.*' 

But on the open or disguised attacks of the 
enemies of the Church, it is not my intention to 
dwell : it is never an ^reeable, though sometimes 
a necessary task to refer to the hostile conduct of 
those who dissent from ui. I think that it will 
be more conducive to the promotion of the great 
and momentous object we have in view, if I call 
your attention for a short space to what appears 
to me to be one of the best modes of upholding 
the Church in its integrity and influence ; and of 
strengthening the hands of the friends of true 
Religion at this great crisis. 

The press has teemed with schemes for giving 
increased efficiency to the Church of England j 
and so accessible has intelligence of whatever is 
written or spoken become to almost every one, 
that it would be both a waste of time, and a 
trial of your patience to particularise them, or 
to notice them further than to observe, that 
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some are impracticable^ and others of so doubt- 
ful a character as not co be adopted without the 
greatest caution, if adopted at all. Neither shall 
I trouble you with any analysis of Bills intro- 
duced into Parliament, relative to ecclesiastical 
affairs^ experience having sufficiently proved the 
uncertainty of their ever becoming laws^or at least 
without undergoing very great alteration. Let me 
remark at the same time, that all Bills^ the con- 
tents of which may come to your knowledge, 
projecting alterations in the state of the Church, 
should receive your attentive consideration ; and 
that whenever you find in them any provisions 
which you may consider as oppressive to the 
Clergy, or injurious to the real interests of the 
Church, you will do well to call the attention to 
them, either of those in authority, or of such of 
your friends and neighbours as in your estima- 
tion may be influential towards the correction of 
such faults. 

But though I have no intention of enter- 
ing on the discussion of other matters in which 
the Church is particularly concerned, and which 
may occupy the attention of the Legislature, 
yet, considering that I am speaking to the 
Clergy, in the presence and hearing of those 
who have the immediate charge of the fabrics of 



the Church, I may reasonably be expected to 
say a word or two on the much agitated ques- 
tion of Church-rates. I would observe, then^ 
that however desirable it may be to put an end, 
by some wise measure^ to those unhallowed 
bickerings which> to the utter disgrace of reli- 
gious professors, and to the grief and horror of 
all really religious and conscientious persons, so 
frequently take place in large towns, or where 
dissent prevails ; and however much this state of 
things is to be lamented, the proper remedy is 
not to be found in an act of injustice ; and any 
resolution to exonerate one species of property, 
or any person in respect to a particular property 
from a charge to which, from the first establish- 
ment of a Christian Church in this country, it, 
or the possessor of it, has always been liable by 
law, and lay it on another which was given for, 
and dedicated to other purposes, seems both 
unjust and perilous ^ 

^ Upon the same principle as that which assumes the right 
on the part of the State, to take under its management the 
property of the Church, all corporate property may be taken 
possession of, and administered according to the will of the 
ruling party of the day ; and the chief reason why Church 
property is more likely to be seized than any other, is, that it 
has fewer defenders ; the Church being, in hct, unrepresented 
in the House of Commons. The project is fraught with peril ; 
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With regard to the alleged impossibility of 
executing the law, I humbly yet confidently sub- 
mit, that it is an anomaly which does not exist 
in the laws of England, that a party shall be 
bound by law to keep a building in repair, and 
yet, if he choose, to let that building fall to the 
ground there is no law to compel him to keep 
it up. That such a power does exist, there is no 
doubt, though its action be somewhat cumbrous 
and troublesome. How, then, may this power 
be exerted ? and how may a rate for necessary 
repairs be made and enforced ? 

A rate for necessary repairs may be enforced 
in the Ecclesiastical Courts, by two modes of 

for when onoe the democratic party begins to interfere with pro- 
perty of any kind, save that which comes immeditUely from the 
pockets of the people (which Church property does not), it is 
not easy for any one to say where they will stop. It tends 
but little to abate our fears, to be told that the supposed sur- 
plus revenue is to be managed by a body of Commissioners, 
among whom it is proposed to place some dignified ecclesi- 
astics. These Commissioners will be nominated by the Prime 
Minister ; and in these days he is more or less under the in- 
fluence, or at least obliged to guard against the opposition of 
that party which makes no secret of its hostility to the Church. 
I say this without reference to any administration in par- 
ticular : for with party politics I have nothing to do. 
The scheme proposed for the better management of Epis- 
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proceeding, viz. — Ist. A criminal proceeding by 
articles against the parishioners, individually, as 
for an offence, in neglecting or refusing to make 
a rate. 2d. A civil proceeding by monition, to 
make a rate* In the first case, the Ecclesiastical 
Court, as a punishment for their neglect, might 
proceed to excommunicate them ; under which 
sentence they may be imprisoned for six months. 
In the second case, the Court would monish the 
parishioners generally : that monition would be 
personally served on certain of the inhabitants : 
if they disobeyed and shewed no sufficient cause, 
they would be pronounced in contempt ; their 
contempt would be signified into the Court of 
Chancery, and the zarit de contumace capiendo 
would issue, by virtue of which they would be 



copal and Cathedral property, and for charging that property 
with the repairs of Chorches would, if carried into effect, con- 
firm and extend the stipendiary system already begun imder 
what seemed favourable auspices. It is for this reason a 
perilous project ; for, let Bishops, Deans and Prebendaries 
once become stipendiaries, and they may soon be at the mercy 
of a party which will first begin to think of the propriety of 
diminishing the stipends, and applying the savings to other 
state purposes ; and ultimately reduce them to a bare subsis- 
tence. Let what has recently been done in Spain afford an 
example and a warning. 
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committed until they submitted. This, undoubt^ 
€dly> is cumbrous machinery ; but it is effective '. 

With regard to the project of transforming 
the care of the fabrics of the Churches from the 
parishioners, to a body of Commissioners in the 
metropolis, it is to be feared, that if ever this 
should happen, many a Church will remain in a 
state of dilapidation long before a grant can be 
obtained for repairing it Some better plan must 
be devised for obviating the difficulties acknow- 
ledged to exist, before the Church can consent 
to relinquish those ways and means, which have 
for eleven or twelve centuries been available to 
the maintenance of ecclesiastical edifices. But 
to leave a subject which has undergone the 
amplest discussion, and in which the opponents 
of Church-rates have already had much the 
worst of the argument ^ and to go to the more 
immediate subject of my address. 

There is, my Reverend Brethren, one mode of 
rendering the Church more effective of the great 
end of her establishment, which is perfectly safe> 

* See Nicholl's Pamphlet in answer to that of the Attorney 
General. 

* Whoever wishes to see this matter set in a true light, 
tnay consult Mr. Hale's Tract, or that of Mr. Ralph Barnes j 
or Deacon's Answer to Sir J. Campbell. 

7 
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and which, though sufficiently obvious to every 
considerate mind^ does not seem to receive so 
much attention as its great importance demands^ 
and on which I purpose now to touch, and that 
is, union amongst ourselves. 

*' It is well," says an eloquent member of our 
profession \ *' when men are occupied in repair- 
ing and re-modelling the institutions of the 
Church, in removing every unsightly excre- 
scence upon her surface, that every blemish may 
be removed which would mar her fair beauty, 
and prevent her from becoming in the eyes of 
all, * a glorious Church, having neither spot nor 
wrinkle ;' but no such occupation, however laud- 
able, can atone for our neglect of interior unity." 
To this I doubt not you will all subscribe : there 
will be no difference of opinion as to the impor- 
tance of the thing. It is only as to the mode and 
the means of attaining to it, that any difference 
of opinion may be expected. 

Now, as it appears to me, the unity which is 
necessary for the effectual performance of the 
duties and functions of the Church, is to be exer- 
cised in three modes, — viz: unity of spirit*, unity 

* Mr. Eden, C.C.C. Oxford. 

* Collect for St. Simon and St. Jude. 
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of doctrine, and unity of action ; all "joined and 
fitly framed together *," to constitute one com- 
pact and powerful union. If either of these con- 
stituent parts of the machine be wanting, the 
others will be comparatively powerless even 
whilst they cohere ; and that will not be long — 
all three are essential to its effectual operation, 
and neither of them can be removed or injured 
without materially impeding its action. 

First then, we must " stand fast in one spirit." 
But what is this spirit ? It is the spirit of love — 
love to Christ, and love to man ; filling us with 
the determination " to strive together with one 
mind," to diffuse the light of the glorious Gospel 
over all nations, and more especially and imme- 
diately to promote the faith of Christ among the 
people whose appointed pastors we are ; and " to 
love as brethren for their works' sake," those 
who are engaged in the same high and holy 
duties. 

This spirit should pervade all ranks and degrees 
in the Church ; and no unworthy jealousy of 
those in higher offices, or enjoying greater emo- 
luments than ourselves, should ever be permitted 
to interfere with, or damp it. All are working 

• 1 Cor. i. 10. 
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together, we hope and fully believe at this mo- 
ment, in their various stations, with unexampled 
zeal for the faith of the Gospel ; and the distinct 
tion which it has sometimes been attempted to 
draw between working and unworking Clergy, is 
as destitute of foundation, as it is mischievous and 
invidious, and those who work hardest, will be 
the last to countenance or encourage it. It is 
an " invention of the enemy ,•* calculated, and 
perhaps intended to disturb, that unity of spirit 
which it is so desirable to infuse and cherish, 
amongst all ranks and stations in the Church. 

If the Clergy be not actuated by this one 
spirit, if they be not avfixfmxot joined together in 
one soul, it is not probable that they will ever 
combine their strength and their resources in one 
grand continuous effort to counteract the machi* 
nations of the arch-enemy of God and man. 
These machinations, whatever form th^y are 
made to assume, are, under God, to be most 
effectually counteracted by a united band of well- 
disciplined soldiers in the Christian army. To 
cherish this spirit therefore of mutual support, 
and to grow in it, should be the first and greatest 
object with those who are in more especial degree 
*' of the household of God K'' 

* Ephes. ii. 18, 19. 
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Having all imbibed this same spirit, being all 
united by the bands of mutual affection, the 
ministers of Christ are more likely to be of " one 
mind" in doctrine, and to "speak the same 
thing." And as unity of counsel in the com- 
manders is essential to the success of an army, 
unity of doctrine is no less important for the 
furtherance of true religion, than unity of spirit. 
It is not the authority and the influence of the 
Church of England, that are alone concerned in 
her ministers preaching the same doctrine, and 
"holding fast the same form of sound words;" 
but the cause of the Christian religion of which 
that Church is the " pillar and ground," that must 
suffer, if there is not unity of doctrine amongst 
those who are set apart by authority to preach 
the Gospel to the people. " If the trumpet give 
an uncertain sound, who shall prepare himself 
for the battle ?" If the soldier receive contradic- 
tory orders in the day of battle, be is thrown 
into confiision, and is in the greatest danger of 
falling a prey to the enemy. If uneducated per- 
sons, or people much engaged in worldly busi- 
ness, and in earning their daily bread by manual 
labour, hear one interpretation of the word of 
God to-day, and have a different view of the 
same passage opened to them the next ; what 
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can be the consequence but want of confidence 
in the Church and her ministers ? and the en- 
gendering a disposition to consider her discipline 
defective, and her views erroneous, and perhaps 
religion itself altogether a "cunningly devised 
fable ?" or, if it do not come to this extremity ; 
coldness, indifference, and formality, will prevail 
in one place; enthusiasm and intolerance in 
another \ This is a great evil ; and it behoves 
us to consider well the means of obviating it. 

In doing this, it appears to me to be above all 
things necessary, that we search for the truth at 

1 What clergyman who is in the habit of conversing with his 
parishioners on their spiritual condition, can be ignorant of 
the state of distraction and perplexity into which the minds 
of many of our villagers are thrown, by the various doctrines 
which they hear in the meeting houses which they are induced 
to enter, or read in the tracts industriously circulated amongst 
them ? If the Church through want of unity adds to this sad 
evil, where is any sure footing to be found by the sincere and 
humble enquirer after truth ? She should always be the grand 
rallying point, round which the wavering soldiers should 
gather ; the cistern where pure water should always be found; 
the steady beacon-light to guide the wanderer to a place of 
safety. And these she cannot be, if discordant doctrines are 
proclaimed from her pulpits. Hoav seriously should this be 
impressed on the minds of her ministers ! What pains should 
they not take to be at unity among themselves ! 
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the fountain head, for "out of the Holy Scriptures 
are you to instruct the people committed to your 
charge^ ''teaching them nothing as required of 
necessity to eternal salvation, but that which you 
shall be persuaded may be concluded and proved 
by the Scriptures ^" If you would be at unity 
among yourselves in respect to doctrine, you must 
not take a narrow, contracted, one-sided view of 
the words of inspiration, nor examine them through 
the medium of party-spirit ; but with a sincere dis- 
position (to be sought and obtained by prayer and 
supplication,) to discover and embrace the truth 
whatever may be the opinions of any particular 
section of the Church, of any private individual 
members. Men are naturally disposed to fall 
into the views of those with whom their feelings 
sympathise, and of whose piety, talent, and gene- 
ral worth, they entertain a high opinion ; and 
there can be no doubt that in Religion as in poli- 
tics, many persons think only as their party 
thinks, and speak and write as their party speaks 
and writes. But this is not the way either to 
arrive at the truth, or to establish unity among 
the Clergy ; there should be but one party and 
one bond of union, the party of the Church of 
which they are ministers ; a party devoted to 

* Ordination Service. 
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the service of God, and bound together by the 
sacred obligation of their ordination vows " to 
minister the doctrine and sacraments, and the 
discipline of Christ as the Lord hath commanded, 
and as this Church and Realm hath received the 
same ^" What you teach and inculcate directly 
from the pulpit, should always be in unison with 
what the Church indirectly teaches in the various 
collects and offices of her Book of Common 
Prayer. It is one, and that a chief object of a 
national liturgy, and a national Clergy to pre- 
serve unity of doctrine, as well as of form and 
government ; and when the State shows a par- 
ticular preference, or yields its especial protec- 
tion to any one Church, it is on the understood 
condition, that the Clergy use without alteration, 
omission, or addition, the Liturgy of the Church 
so adopted ; and that in their addresses to the 
people they inculcate the same truths which are 
embodied in that Liturgy, and preach the doc- 
trines laid down in the Thirty-nine Articles of 
Religion which they have subscribed and pledged 
themselves to observe ^. 

The Church of England has, by rubrics and 
canons, directed her Clergy how to use the va- 

1 Ordination Service. 

' The following observations on a subject frequently can- 

B 
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rious offices of her Prayer-books ; and to these, 
while they remain unchanged, we are bound to 

vassed of late, were left out in reading the Charge, for the sake 
of brevity : — " And here I would make a few remarks on the 
question, whether the Clergy are at liberty to use extemporary 
or as it used formerly to be called, * conceived prayer ' heSofte 
the sermon. 'The public prayer,* says Hooker', 'of the 
people of God in Churches thoroughly settled, did never use 
to be voluntary dictates proceeding from any man's e^tem- 
poral wit ;* and whoever will be at pains to understand the 
history and constitutions of our Church, must come I think to 
the conclusion, that privately conceived prayer cannot be used 
publicly in the pulpit without violating those laws, &c. This, 
I think, must be the conclusion at which any one will arrive, 
who will take the trouble to investigate the force and meaning 
of the Injunctions of Edward and Elizabeth ; and the origin 
and purpose of the 55th Canon. In fact the Lord's prayer is 
the only petitionary form to be used before the sermon, which 
is acknowledged by the Church of England, though custom 
may in some degree have sanctioned the use of certain collects 
from the Liturgy ; but there is no sanction that I have been 
able to discover, either of good custom or authority for extem- 
porary prayer. It is almost superfluous to observe, that what 
is commonly called the bidding prayer, prescribed in the 55th 
Canon is, in reality, not a prayer, but only an exhortation to 
prayer.*' — See Sparrow's Rationale. Sharp on the Rubrics, 
and 55th Canon. See also an Order of Convocation for regu- 
lar Forms of Prayer before and after Sermon, in Gibson, p. 381 . 
If we are to judge from the abuse of unrestrained extem- 
pore prayer by some dissenting ministers, we shall conclude 

» Eccles. Polity, b. v. § 25. 
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adhere : and it is, moreover, the duty of the 
Ordinary to maintain discipline, and to see that 
no deviation be made by subordinate Ministers 
from the prescribed rules, — thus far Church 
authority indubitably extends. And lest, in 
defiance of the authority of the Church, this 
admirable spiritual Liturgy should be altered 
according to the peculiar views and notions of 
individuals, parts left out by some, and words 
put in by others, the State steps in to the aid of 
the Church; and, by ; the power of the law, 
enforces the proper use of that which she has 
adopted as the best form of public worship. In 
this respect, arid for this important purpose 
amongst others, the maintenance of Unity of 
Doctrine, as matter of necessary discipline, the 
civil is joined with the spiritual authority, and 

that our Church has done wisely in interdicting the use of it in 
the public service. The following are the words of a person 
of considerable eminence among the congregational dissenters : 
— " The practice which is, I fear, by no means uncommon, of 
using a prayer as a medium of fortifying &natical misrepre- 
sentations of the Gospel, and fostering a censorious and- bitter 
temper among the devotees of such teaching, is little, if at all, 
less reprehensible than the practice of rendering it a vehicle of 
a low humour, ridiculous conceits, and vulgar tales ; all con- 
spire to bring into contempt the pure and sacred spirit of 
Christian devotion." — See Walfordon the Manner of Praying, 

B 2 
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thus the alliance between Church and State is 
constituted. Unity of Doctrine the State con- 
siders as of great importance to the peace and 
good order of the nation ; and, as the wisdom of 
the Church decides that this is best secured by 
the universal use of one form of Divine worship, 
and by conformity to certain articles of religion, 
her ally enables her to enforce the rules and 
regulations which she has made, and to preserve 
a certain discipline in the various ranks of her 
officers. At different periods^ since the Re- 
formation, statutes have been made, called acts 
of uniformity, for this express purpose ; and 
whoever of his own accord, in the performance 
of public worship or administration of the Sacra- 
ments, alters the Liturgy or makes use of any 
other form, is guilty, both of a breach of Eccle- 
siastical discipline, and of the statute law of the 
realm ^. 

^ In the reigns of Edward VI., Elizabeth, and Charles II. 

' I am aware that in the metropolis and other large and 
populous places, it has been customary to shorten some of the 
offices of the Church, on the ground that neither the strength 
of the officiating ministers would hold out if the rubrics and 
canons were to be strictly observed ; nor would there be time 
sufficient for the performance of the duties. Whether, under 
such circumstances, it would be well to give our spiritual 
Hulers a discretionary power to dispense, in some cases, with 
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With the same view the Clergy of the Church 
of England have been rendered independent of 
their congregations as to the provision for their 
support. The great advantage of an endow- 
ment for their maintenance consists in placing 
them above the temptation of being unfaithful to 
their Divine Master, or of wounding their own 
consciences by preaching what may be agreeable 
to the taste, rather than what is conducive to 
the spiritual health of their congregations ; and 
in protecting them in the enjoyment of their 
endowments, the State assumes that they ad- 
here strictly to their public ministrations, to the 
Liturgy ^ and articles of the Church, which she 

the strict observance of the rubrics and canons, is a question 
on which I do not enter, it has already been done by an abler 
hand : I merely expound the law as it stands, and state the 
obligation of the Clergy to observe it until it be altered. 

^ But it may be said that though the Thirty-nine Articles 
were drawn up for the express purpose of ensuring unity of 
doctrine in the Church, the Clergy do not all interpret them 
alike. This may be true ; and a great evil it is. But does 
it not show the vast importance of their understanding those 
Articles in their primitive as well as in their *- literal and gram- 
matical sense," in order to come to an agreement as to their 
force and meaning? Their primitive sense, I need scarcely 
observe, is to be ascertained by placing ourselves in the situa- 
tion of those who prepared them ; by a particular study of the 
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has taken under her care ; and whoever deviates 
from them breaks faith with the State which 
gives him a preference. 

In order to preserve unity, the nature of the 
constitution, and of the discipline of the Church 
should be well understood and kept in mind. I 
would not insinuate that the Clergy are not well 
informed on this point ; but as there are other 
members of the Church here present, and oflSce- 
bearers in it, who may, without offence, be pre- 
sumed not to be so well acquainted with that 
Constitution, I would add here a few words on 
the subject. 

It should, then, be remembered that the 
Church of England does not consist of a sepa- 
rate, headless, and disjointed number of inde- 
pendent congregations, in which every minister 

history of the Reformation, and of the opinions of those ** few 
divine men '" who were principally concerned in drawing them 
up ; by considering the circumstances which gave rise to them, 
and by comparing them with the Liturgy and homilies, and 
the chief source from which their substance was taken '. A 
large, comprehensive and unprejudiced view of the subject in 
this as in all other cases, is the best way of discovering the 
truth, and arriving at unanimity. 

* Bp. Hind's expression. * Confession of Augsburg. 
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may conduct the public devotions in any form 
he likes, or as his congregation may prefer ; but 
is an Episcopal Church, formed after the models 
of primitive antiquity : and has laid down by 
her own inherent^ authority, derived from Christ 
and his Apostles, and with the consent of the 
Crown and Parliament of this realm, certain 
rules and regulations for the more effective dis- 
charge of its functions, the administration of which 
she entrusts to Bishops, and which no individual 
Presbyter is at liberty to alter or set aside at his 
own pleasure, but which every one who accepts 
office in that Church is bound to observe. 

The power, which is invested in our Bishops 
for the due administration of the Government of 
the Church, is derived from two sources, the 
word ^ of God and the laws of the land ; and 
their right to exercise discipline on this two-fold 
foundation has been confirmed by various Acts 
of Parliament ' passed in different reigns. That 
branch of discipline which is administered in the 
Courts Christian, or, as they are more commonly 
called. Ecclesiastical Courts, and which has been 
denominated the legale in contradistinction to 
the spiritual J authority of the Bishops, or the 
jurisdiction in faro exteriori, is derived from 

' See Art. xx. * Titus i. 13. ii. 15. 2 Tim. v. 1—3. 

' See the three Acts of Uniformity. 
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the Crown — such, for instance, are matrimonial 
and testamentary causes ^ These are not strictly 
of a spiritual nature, but have been thought by 
Princes to be properly cognizable by spiritual 
authority ; and whenever the Bishop takes cog- 
nizance of these and such like matters, he does 

' Before the Conquest, in order to prevent any collision 
between the ecclesiastical and civil jurisdiction, the Bishop 
and the Earl sat in the same court. In ecclesiastical causes 
the Bishop sat as judge, while the Earl, as his coadjutor* 
gave effect to spiritual censures : in civil causes the Earl 
presided, and the Bishop, as his assistant, conferred solemnity 
on the infliction of temporal penalties '. But this joint juris- 
diction, said to have been established by Alfred, was dis- 
solved by the Norman conqueror, who ordained that no 
Bishop should submit to the judgment of any secular person 
a cause which related to the cure of souls, but that such 
cases should be brought before the Bishop of such places as 
he should appoint, and be there decided according to the 
canons and the episcopal law. This was the origin of that 
separate jurisdiction, by which the Church obtained so much 
power, down to the time of the Reformation ; when it was 
greatly curtailed, and the question determined by authority 
which could not be disputed, what portion of ecclesiastical 
power the Church received by commission from the Crown : 
and what it could justly claim as invested in it by its spiritual 
Head and Divine Founder. 

* Carwithen's Ch. Hist. vol. i. and Short's Sketch of the 
Hist, of the Church of England, vol. i. 
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so, in this country, by the concession of the 
King enforced by the law and custom of the 
realm ^ 

This exercise of discipline in foro exteriori is 
commonly administered by the Bishop, through 
the instrumentality of his Chancellor, Vicar- 
general, or Official, to whom he delegates, by 
commission, his legal authority : whilst he re- 
serves to himself all spiritual and voluntary ju- 
risdiction, he empowers his Chancellor to sit in 
his court, to hear all causes of a temporal na- 
ture, that is, all causes in which temporal rights 
are concerned *. The superintendance of the 
Clergy, as to manners and functions, the detec- 
tion and punishment of every irregularity in 
their conduct, belong immediately to the Bishop, 
whose province it is to visit the diocese, and 
oversee every thing connected with religion and 
its ministers. And though it were to be desired 
that his means of punishing gross delinquency 
were more simple and expeditious than is ac- 
tually the case, yet it is a subject of great satis- 
faction to know that the instances in which a 
Bishop is called upon to interpose his authority 

' See Gibson* s Code, Introduction. 

^ Such as wills, rights of pews, &c. The Chancellor also 
grants licenses for marriages ; and appoints surrogates to assist 
him in this department of his duty. 
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for the correction of his Clei^y are extremely 
rare. 

And since from the extent of a diocese, and 
from his necessary attendance in the metropolis, 
and often it may be from age and infirmity, the 
Bishop cannot always oversee these matters in 
person, the Archdeacon, who in the Canon Law 
is called " the eye of the Bishop," assists him in 
exercising the superintendance belonging to his 
office. He fills the place of the ancient Chor- 
episcopus, and his duty is to inspect the general 
conduct of the Clergy ; and to see that the pa- 
rish churches, and all things belonging to them, 
are maintained in a proper state of repair and 
fitness for the services to be performed in them \ 
And again, as the Archdeacon may be so cu:- 
cumstanced as not to be able to visit on every 
emergency, or tQ be so minute in his inquiries 
into every case that may require immediate at- 
tention ; the Rural Dean ^, whom the Bishop 
appoints to inspect the glebes and glebe-houses, 
the church and church-yards, the vestments, the 
books, the communion plate, and all other things 
necessary for the becoming celebration of Divine 

* Bingham's Antiquities, vol. i. Berens' Church Reform. 

' For a history of Deans Rural, and their office, see Mr. 
Dansey's learned, elaborate, and elegant book, entitled *' Horae 
Decanicse Rurales." 
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worship and the Holy Rites of the Church, sup- 
plies his place, and reports to the Bishop the 
condition in which he finds these things ; and 
gives such directions as the Ordinary authorizes 
him to do, and the state of the parishes in his 
deanery seem to call for. And if the Rural 
Dean's directions should not receive from the 
Churchwardens the attention due to them, the 
Bishop will then lay his commands on his Chan- 
cellor or Archdeacon to enforce them bv the 
authority of their respective Courts. 

But in making these observations on the con- 
stitution of the Church, I must not forget the 
main object of this address, which is to urge the 
great importance of unity. I have already spoken 
of unity of spirit, and unity of doctrine, and it 
remains that I say a few words on the necessity 
of unity of action. The Staff (if I may so de- 
signate the various members of the government 
of the Church, of whom I have been just speak- 
ing,) when well directed, affords great facility for 
this species of unity. 

The Church demands at this crisis more than 
ever union of both counsel and action among 
her children, and more especially among her mi- 
nisters. It is of the greatest moment to the 
cause of peace and order, and to the instruction 
of the people in pure and sound principles of re- 
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ligion and morals as constituting the only sure 
foundation of that peace and order^ as well as 
to their eternal salvation, that their spiritual 
pastors should be united as we have already de- 
scribed ; that neither the Infidel nor the Dis- 
senter, Popish or Protestant, may have it in his 
power to say with truth or justice, that they 
are not " making full proof of their ministry,** 
that they are not making a proper or adequate 
return to the state, for the preference hitherto 
granted to them — that they are not faithfully, 
diligently, and successfully discharging the du- 
ties of their high and holy calling. Let each 
individual amongst us feel this, and act accord- 
ingly ; and if, from the unhallowed hands of a 
reckless and unprincipled race of agitating poli- 
ticians, we cannot save the Ark of the Church, 
we shall have at least the consolation to reflect 
that it has not been by our remissness or want 
of union in her defence that she has been over- 
powered. 

The various societies in more immediate con- 
nection with the Church afford also many oppor- 
tunities and facilities, duly applied, for the exer- 
cise of that unity of action which is so important 
to her prosperity, and to the success of her en- 
deavours to promote the instruction and improve- 
ment of all classes of the community ; and it 
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were well if the appointed times of meeting of 
the committees of these societies were more nu- 
merously and more regularly attended by the 
members than is the case in many places. It 
should not be considered sufficient to aid the 
objects of them with our purses only. Those of 
the Clergy and Laity who take the trouble to 
superintend the affairs of the different societies, 
are entitled to the personal support and counte- 
nance as well of laymen as of clergymen resi- 
dent in their respective neighbourhoods ; whilst 
the Church and the country owes them a large 
debt of gratitude. It is not necessary that I 
should further trespass on your time by recalling 
your attention and support to the two venerable 
societies, branches of which have long been es- 
tablished in this deanery, and which always have 
a claim to the interest of churchmen : I would 
rather in conclusion bring to your notice, the 
state of the Church Union Society ^ established 

* The Church Union Society of the Diocese of Salisbury 
is intended to afford to superannuated or disabled curates the 
means of retiring from duties to which they are no longer 
equal ; and to enable aged or infirm incumbents, and endowed 
lecturers of small incomes, to provide clerical assistants. It 
also affords assistance towards the building, purchasing, im- 
proving, or otherwise rendering habitable glebe houses, so as 
to facilitate the residence of the officiating ministers within 

7 
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and munificently supported in this diocese by the 
late pious and learned Bishop Burgess^ of whom 
it may be said with truth, that a man more de- 
voted in heart to God, more zealous for his 
glory, and the diffusion of the Gospel of his 
Blessed Son, could scarcely be found. The 
love of God was the prevailing sentiment of his 
soul, and the moving spring of his actions ; and 
next of kin to that, benevolence to man, and 
especially to those who were devoting themselves 
to their Master's work, and suffering for his 
sake : and in these principles and affections the 
Church Union Society had its origin. You are 
no doubt aware that a society has been instituted 
under the highest patronage, " for promoting the 
employment of additional curates in populous 
places," distinct from that society which is called 
*'The Pastoral Aid Society." It was thought 
by some excellent persons that the Church Union 
Society of this diocese might be combined with 
this " Additional Curates Society," a branch of 
which will in all probability be established in this 
diocese, and thus be made more extensively 
useful : but after the fullest consideration on the 
part of the friends of both, it has been decided, 

the precincts of their respective parishes. Superannuated pa* 
fish clerks are also objects of its benevolence. 
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that the former should remain independent of^ 
and unconnected with^ the latter, but that its 
rules should be attended to, its constitution 
made more popular, and its resources applied in 
a manner more likely to render it more imme- 
diately and more extensively beneficiaL New 
rules have accordingly been drawn up, and they 
seem such as will be generally approved by the 
subscribers, to whom copies will be in due time 
forwarded. I would also mention on this occa- 
sion another society in support of the Church, 
as affording a fresh opportunity of unity of ac- 
tion in her favour, I mean the " Diocesan Church 
Building Association," as yet very imperfectly 
organized in these deaneries, but which it is 
hoped will soon be in full and beneficial action. 
Its success must greatly depend upon the exer- 
tions of the Clergy in their respective deaneries, 
and their influence with their neighbours and 
parishioners, and such I conceive to be their zeal 
and good feeling towards it, that it is unneces- 
sary for me to press it farther on your attention, 
than to urge the immediate formation of Decanal 
Committees in conjunction with the resident 
laity, to co-operate with the rest of the diocese 
in this important undertaking. We must con- 
sider that it is not merely the supply of the wants 
of this diocese which are the objects of this So- 
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ciety, though of course they form a principal 
object ; but the urgent necessities of many other 
parts of the kingdom, crying out to their fellow 
churchmen here to assist them with the means 
of worshipping their Creator and Saviour accord- 
ing to the rites and ordinances of the Church of 
England. 

Keeping this in view, we must not I think 
wait any longer for the final decision, or rather, 
I ought to say, for the carrying into effect of the 
plan of the Ecclesiastical Commission, to sepa- 
rate the Deaneries of Malmesbury and Cricklade 
from the Diocese of Salisbury, but proceed im- 
mediately to organize committees and collect 
subscriptions. 

But to particularize all the modes and ways 
in which unity of action may be sustained, is 
obviously impossible on such an occasion as this, 
let us but cultivate and cherish the principle, and 
there will never be found wanting an opportunity 
of calling it into life : and I now conclude in the 
beautiful and affecting words of the Psalmist, 
" Behold, how good and joyful it is, brethren, 
to dwell together in unity." 

THE END. 
Gilbert & Rivinqton, Printers, St. John's Square, London. 
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CHARGE, 



My Rev. Brethren, 

We are fallen upon times when many, who 
dissent from us and hold separate communions, 
have pressed their separation to a greater length 
than others did, who, after days of trouble and 
confusion, professed a wish for union, if it might 
be had upon their terms. There are many now 
by whom no terms are put forward, whose cry is 
that of unqualified hostility* 

We have found indeed some welcome and no 
less generous exceptions on the part of others, 
who, though still dissenting from us, hold a dif- 
ferent language. But from very many, the call is 
for an absolute surrender of the bond of discipline 
in our Church, as protected by the constitution of 
the realm, and maintained in our national estab- 
lishment. 
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Under circumstances then of clamour and 
assault^ it is time at least to defend our own cause 
against objections only rendered new by new 
exaggerations in the mouths of new opponents. 
I trust that this defence may be made without^ for 
a moment^ losing sight either of the good will of 
more generous adversaries, or of a true desire for 
union upon common terms, though not with 
concession or neglect of what can admit no com- 
promise. Happily the point to which my views 
will be directed chiefly, and to which I shall call 
your notice, was not thrown out in times past, 
when terms of union were proposed, upon the 
rescue of the land from distraction and disorder, 
and upon the restoration of the government. 

I shall not then forfeit my own claim to con- 
sistency, when I purpose to defend what is essen- 
tial to the integrity of discipline amongst us, 
although cherishing, as I shall never cease to do, 
a cordial wish for upion, together with that good 
will which must lead to it.where it can be had, and 
foUqW; from, it where it is obtained. 

If I shall seem, then, to strengthen old impedi- 
ments by npt yielding what was never yet con- 
ceded, but belongs to the collective suffr^e of the 
Christian Church, it is in order that some ground 
may be left for us in matters of that nature from 
Scripture and antiquity, upon which the foot may 
rest. Thus far, and no farther, might be said by 



the Sovereign Lord of all things when -he put 
limits to the restless tides of seas and floods which 
He only could control ; and there are waves as 
blind as those of seas and floods^ against which 
the mounds should be kept^ and the limits care- 
fiilly preserved* 

I will add but one more preliminary observation. 
It is no new thing for men to prosecute their own 
opinions ; but it is a very unfair and preposterous 
thing to attempt to force a change of any sort not 
only upon partial reasons and unproved assump- 
tions, but against the public voice expressed in 
the laws and provisions of the country , and in 
opposition to the major part of the community. 
This was in fact the case in the past age to which 
I have alluded, when the arm of force prevailed 
to the subversion of the. constituted government 
in Church and State/ When things were restored 
to order and tranquillity, it soon appeared to what 
part the greater number were attached. As some^ 
thing, however, of that kind of violence which 
spurns all limits, never fails to make its efiforts 
where reformation is desired and intended by more 
considerate men ; and as in such cases, things are 
often urged far beyond all salutary measures of 
improvement, it becomes our duty, whatever may 
be wished and should be yielded for peace sake, 
to look well to the ground on which we stand. 
Though we cannot even for peace sake, say with 
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poor Mephibosheth concerning an unjust accuser^ 
'* yea, let him take all,** yet far from disclaiming 
any just ground which can be laid for peace^ I 
cherish a persuasion that an earnest wish for union 
in one flock and one pasture, does keep its place 
in our hearts, and is not cast out from the hearts 
of many who are still unhappily divided from us. 

In regarding, then, the ground of union with 
relation to external discipline, my thoughts turn 
very naturally to the bond of Apostolical Episco- 
pacy. To that ground the reformed Church in 
the Northern States of Europe adhered, and do so 
to this day, and they who took another course, 
lamented the necessity by which they were con- 
strained, declaring with one voice, that it was their 
hearts' desire to have kept the same form of govern- 
ment had they been able, judging those to be most 
happy who, in the good work of reform where it 
was most needfril, were joined by their prelates, as 
the Church of England was in her well-ordered 
reformation. 

Well, then, may I take this for a ground of union 
and regard it as the nearest and most practicable 
step to good agreement, since it was owned, in 
fact, on both sides, when common terms seemed 
likely to procure compliance and consent. 

Without attempting to traverse the wide field 
of controversy, for which this season of assembly 
furnishes no sufficient leisure, my aim will be to 



touch some chief points with relation to this kind 
of discipline which have been defended evermore 
against assumptions which never could be proved. 
The changes once wrought in those respects in 
this land were the growth of a late age^ and^ as 
was before remarked^ prevailed only when the arm 
of force prevailed. 

The twin branches of civil and religious govern- 
ment, have one sanction in the will of God ; and 
it is no bad omen where an union upon common 
terms is still desired^ that the main ground is in 
some particulars allowed on either part. Thus 
it is confessed very generally, that the powers of 
ordination and of jurisdiction by the keys left by 
Christ in his Church, are of Divine Institution. 
They who question this, must forget our Lord's 
words, " as my Father sent me, so send I you f 
and, " lo, I am with you always to the end of 
the world." That these powers must also be 
administered by some who in all times have re- 
ceived their commission for that end, is also 
acknowledged generally to be matter of Divine 
appointment. I shall only add here, before I come 
to the chief particulars which I have in view, that 
the subsistence of a national Church where the 
Christian faith is entertained in any land, can, we 
think, be plainly traced to the provisions made to 
that end by the Divine word and promise, as well 
as to inherent rights in sovereign powers. Certain 
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it is that the national form of planting ehurches 
gives the best security for stability in faith and 
worship. The churches thus united in one con4 
fession and one mode of ministration for the word 
and sacraments, and for the public ceremonies of 
religion^ do thus prescribe one rule for alU 

But in pursuing my design with reference to 
Apostolical Episcopacy^ I shall remark first, that 
although the subject be of such importance^ and 
such as once brought us nearest to the point of 
union in matters of external government after days 
of contest and disaster, yet was it left entangled 
with perplexities which have not vanished in the 
days which have succeeded. In order to get clear 
of some of these perplexities, and to confine them, 
at least, to their proper limits in this controversy, 
I shall observe next, that from the main particul- 
ars of which I have to treat, the pleas for separa« 
tion which respected ceremonies, vestments, litur- 
gies, and oaths, or declarations of engagement, 
stand apart, as do several other things by which 
the subject has been puzzled, and contention kept 
alive. 

. With respect to ceremonies and things of that 
nature, I must remind you that the foreign churches 
of the reformation gave also a decisive judgment 
in our favour on this head, and have left it upon 
record under their own hands. 

Thus from the main particulars to which I 
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shall crave your attention^ the question concerning 
the compass and extent of dioceses in the finst 
age^ likewise stands apart. It has been indeed 
very strangely made the last retreat of many, who 
though contesting other points with us, concurred 
however in referring Episcopacy to an apostolic 
origin, and offered once more to accept it, if we 
would permit them to restrain the boundaries of 
each diocese to a single flock. 

As foreign to the main point I have in view, is 
the question whether the Bishop and the Presbyter 
differ as several orders, or as several degrees. 

As little also to the purpose, is the strife raised 
upon the promiscuous use of titles and denomi** 
nations in the first age, and in the language of the 
New Testament. The point which I have to 
establish was plain enough amidst all that inter* 
change of names. 

Nor more decisive of the main point, though 
caught at so eagerly, was the singular opinion of 
St. Jerome. 

To each of these busy questions, I shall find 
occasion to advert as we pass on ; when I trust it 
will appear that they do hot touch the main par- 
ticular which I have to defend. It is briefly this 
— ^that we have firm footing in the sacred Scrip- 
tures, and the pattern of the apostolic age, attested 
by the earliest writers of the Church, that the 
first grant of power to His Apostles by our blessed 
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Lord^ and their conveyance and distribution of it 
in several measures to others in their own age, in 
virtue of their own commission— most distinctly 
shows, that there were always some who were 
invested with especial powers, to whom the Pres- 
byters were subject, both before and after the titles 
once used interchangeably became fixed. There 
were always some to govern and ordain ; to re- 
prove, correct, to set in order, to receive com- 
plaints against those below them of what rank 
soever. The proofs of this in the Acts of the 
Apostles, the epistles of St. Paul, and the word 
addressed to the angels of the Churches at a later 
day, are so well known and have been so success- 
fully maintained, that they need no recital at 
this time ; they show assuredly that from the first, 
those powers were restrained to some superiors, 
and were exercised in the Apostles' days, either by 
themselves or by others to whom they were en- 
trusted. The true question is, whether all those 
who were at first called by common ministerial 
names, as the Apostles themselves were, ever 
exercised those powers in common, and had not 
some acts appropriated to them according to their 
several commissions. If the latter mode obtained 
in the Apostolical Church, without doubt it should 
do so now, for we cannot have a better pattern. 
In vain has this point been entangled with the 
interchange of names before alluded to, as at first 
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prevailing, although the powers themselves were 
evermore distinct. That ground of dispute may 
well, as I have said^ be set aside, where the proof 
is to be made that in no case, singly or conjointly, 
did the Presbyters, now properly so called, ever 
exercise those powers which belonged to the 
Apostles, and to those to whom they conveyed a 
portion of their own authority. Of that number 
of Apostolical persons we have divers names re- 
corded in the sacred page of Scripture. The 
question then is, yet again, whether the power of 
ordination with other privileges of Episcopacy, 
were conveyed to chosen men even in the days of 
the Apostles, or were left indifferently to the Pres- 
byters. And what can so well decide this, as the 
known fact recorded in the sacred Scriptures, 
to which all antiquity has borne so plain a 
testimony. 

Having then stated the main particular which 
1 have in view, which requires less proof, because 
it has been so often and so well established, I may 
observe now with reference to another of the 
questions touched before, that the point debated 
whether the difference between Bishop and Pres- 
byter be that of order or degree, although it make 
nothing to the main circumstance with which I 
am concerned, yet does it claim a special notice 
at our hands, since some of our communion appear 
to have countenanced the distinction of degree, but 
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with no design, assuredly, to impeach the honor 
of Episcopacy. We know the evil aspect which 
the papal See, since the claiin for one to be an 
universal Bishop was set up, has borne upon epis- 
copal prerogatives ; but none of our communion 
will be suspected of leaning to those attempts 
against the rightful independence of Episcopal 
authority. 

We must, however, look for the rise of that 
question concerning order or degree, to the doc- 
trines of the schools, and to those opinions which 
made orders to be another Sacrament ; and then 
regarding also the right of consecrating the Holy 
Eucharist as the highest privilege and exercise of 
sacerdotal power, the distinction of degree came 
in very naturally ; for as much as the sacramental 
character, and the consecrating power as it regards 
the Eucharist, are common to the Bishop and the 
Presbyter. But the inference that the power of 
ordafning would be, therefore, valid in the Pres- 
bjrterial hand, because he had the character of 
orders and the power to consecrate the Eucharist, 
did not follow. The schoolmen themselves, 
never urged that consequence, though they might 
adapt their language to their own conceits, and 
were indeed much followed by many of the first 
reformers, and gave the tone to some of their 
opinions. But the language of our chief refor- 
mers in this land, is best seen in their public acts. 
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" The book of Common Prayer, and for ordaining 
and consecrating Bishops, Priests, and Deacons," 
speaks for itself — '* It is evident," says the preface 
to that formulary, " unto all men diligently read- 
ing the Holy Scriptures, that from the Apostles' 
time there have been these orders of ministers in 
Christ's Church, Bishops, Priests, and Deacons." 
In the answers printed by our historian Strype, 
from the Cotton manuscript, Cranmer, with two 
others in reply to the tenth query, says *' Christ 
made Apostles first, which were of his own making 
— after that the Apostles made both Bishops and 
Priests, the names whereof in Scripture be con- 
founded." In a word, whatever becomes of the 
question (if it can be made a question) concerning 
the terms used, neither the schoolmen nor the 
reformers ever questioned the distinction of power. 
The power of ordination and the privileges of 
episcopal authority stand, as we have seen, on 
other grounds of provision made to that effect ; 
and the proof of any actual exercise of such 
powers by Presbyters has been sought in vain. 
It is past all hope that it ever will be found. 
Where could the reformers seek it ? Not in the 
valleys of Piedmont, nor among the primitive 
Waldenses ; they from the first had ever had 
episcopacy ; and the reformed Bohemians, in their 
hour of need, prudently and wisely sought their 
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aid^ and derived the succession of their ordero 
from them. 

Must we turn then to St Jerome in this case ? 
His expostulation with his aspiring Deacons, 
goes far indeed in gratuitous assertion ; and yet 
by his own confession, it falls greatly short of 
that for which it is alleged. He puts in a plain 
exception in favour of the Bishop's power, which 
quite spoils the triumph which is raised on his 
assertion, '^ Quid facit Episcopus excepts ordina- 
tione, quod Presbyter non faciat," — are words 
which establish the very truth to which his suf- 
frage is opposed. The Scholiast on this place 
refers to St, Jerome's own words elsewhere, in 
order to supply this further testimony, " quod hie 
omisit, Hieronymus in dialogo contra Luciferia- 
nos posuit; scilicet quod Episcopus etiam con- 
firmet." 

Nor is this all — for in the conclusion of the 
same epistle, St. Jerome distinctly compares the 
Bishops, Priests, and Deacons in the Christian 
Church, to Aaron, the inferior Priests, and Le- 
vites, of the legal dispensation. His words are, 
'^ut sciamus traditiones Apostolicas sumptas de 
Veteri Testamento, quod Aaron, et filii ejus, atque 
Levitae, in Templo fuerunt, hoc sibi Episcopi et 
Presbyteri et Diaconi vindicent in Ecclesia." 

He says as plainly on Gal. i. 9. " procedente 
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tempore^ et alii ab his quos Dominus elegerat, 
ordinati sunt Apostoli." Nay, in the very passage 
so much urged he says no more than this — that 
it was agreed, for the sake of avoiding schism, to 
set some above the rest, — " quod autem postea 
unus electus est qui caeteris praeponeretur, in schis- 
matis remedium factum est ; ne unusquisque ad 
se trahens, Ghristi ecclesiam rumperet." Where 
although he ventures, without a trace of sacred 
history for his support, to put this agreement as 
an after thought, not first intended by the Apos- 
tles, which is strange enough, and no very decent 
supposition; yet he acknowledges that this was 
done by the Apostles, they being still alive; and, 
as he declares elsewhere, had it been otherwise 
there might have been as many schisms as Pres- 
byters. Nor does he hesitate in another place to 
say, without reserve, " Apostolorum locum tenent 
episcopi ;" and again — '* Episcopi stant in loco 
Pauli, et gradum Petri tenent.*' 

Take these things together, and our cause can 
suffer little by St. Jerome. And if writers be re- 
garded, older than he by centuries, whose writ- 
ings have been vindicated by our own divines 
against all exceptions, the case will be clear 
enough. 

What St. Jerome says concerning the peculiar 
customs which he states to have obtained in the 
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Church of Alexandria, wfll be found to serve as 
little for the end of proving parity of powers. A 
participation in some respects, is not denied The 
words are ** nam et Alexandria, a Marco Evange- 
lista usque ad Heracleam et Dionysium Episcopos, 
Presbjrteri semper unum ex se electum, in excel- 
siori gradu collocatum, Episcopum nominarunf 
Thus he establishes a succession of Bishops at 
Alexandria, with St. Mark at their head, — ^and 
although he speaks of a custom in that Church, 
to choose one from among the Presbjrters to 
succeed upon a vacancy, yet he does not tell us 
how or by whom they were ordained or consecra- 
ted. Surely it is more easy and more warrant- 
able from known usage, for us to suppose that 
the neighbouring Bishops were called ' in for that 
purpose, than for our opponents to conclude that 
the Presbyters did this of themselves, which would 
flatly contradict St Jerome in what he says, in 
his excepted case of ordination. The word then 
is " nominarunt,"' and the comment of the Scho- 
liast on this place is remarkable — '* Dum autem 
ait unum d caeteris assumi, qui postea sit Episco- 
pus, electionem talem respicit qualis in GermaniA 
fieri ab ecclesiarum capitulis solet." 

We may remark here again that if it be the 
promiscuous use of names, which is turned against 
us in this controversy, St. Jerome's testimony is 
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decisive for the distinction of powers^ notwith- 
standing the community of names. He guards his 
first position with a direct exception. 

Where the same latitude of names in other 
cases forms an objection in the mouths of our 
opponents, and it is urged, that in writing to 
the Philippians St. Paul mentions only Bishops 
and Deacons, which may be construed, if you 
think fit, only Presbyters and Deacons ; our 
answer is at hand : be it so ; only remember that 
when St. Paul wrote that letter, Epaphroditus 
was with him, and is called by him in plain 
terms your Apostle ; the Apostle of those to whom 
he wrote, and among whom he stands on record 
as their 3ishop. Of him it is, that Hilary, the Dea- 
con, a writer of the same age with St. Jerome, 
says so plainly on the same place, *^ erat enim 
(Epaphroditus,) eorum Apostolus, ab Apostolo 
factus." 

And when the same kind of objection has been 
&stened on the same unsettled use of ministerial 
designations, and the cavil is with reference 
to the charge given to the Elders of Ephesus, — 
it is there assumed, (but not granted by many 
learned men, with St. Chrysostom and others of 
great name at their head,) that there were no 
other than Presbjrters in that number, — ^but if it 
were so, it would determine nothing with relation 
to the several powers of the Bishop and the 
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Presb3rter ; it would rather flavour that distinction 
of powers for which we contend ; and for this 
reason^ that there is not a word in that charge 
respecting the peculiar function of the Bishop ; 
such as the laying on of hands^ or exercising juris- 
diction^ all which particulars do occur wherever 
persons of that station are addressed. It would be 
something to the purpose^ if the Presbyters of 
Ephesus^ or any other Presbjrters^ in any case had 
received admonitions of that nature. In a word^ 
wherever any perfect Church was formed^ the 
superior and inferior orders are founds though in 
some cases it might happen that for a while^ the 
Apostles being yet alive, there might in some 
places often visited by them, be no more than 
Presbyters and Deacons, till that want wasi 
supplied. 

Again, that there were some persons, in superior 
stations, besides the twelve, if that required more 
proof, is evident enough from St. Paul's expres- 
sion where he claims to have been made an Apos- 
tle, *'not of men, nor by man." There must, 
then, have been persons who were made Apostles 
by men, by those, for instance, who did not re- 
ceive their appointment from Christ himself, as 
the twelve did, and St. Paul did also. There must 
have been some persons, so ordained of men, or 
the ground of the comparison is lost at once. 
There were those then undeniably, who received 
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Apostolical powers from the Apostles, or from 
apostolical men, notwithstanding the pecuUar pri- 
vileges of our Lord's first witnesses. And as such 
power did not belong to Timothy and Titus only, 
but to others, who are also named in Scripture, 
so neither can the authority of those two be first 
merged in the title of Evangelist, — and then made 
to have been but a temporary thing. As this 
forms another ground of cavil, we may observe, 
that the word Evangelist occurs but three times 
in the page of Scripture ; once as applied to 
Philip, of whom we know that he preached the 
Gospel and baptized ; but that he wanted the 
superior powers, as appears most plainly from the 
course which followed. The other instances occur 
where Timothy is exhorted to do the work of an 
Evangelist — but that he was qualified to do more 
than Philip did, is also plain. The third mention 
is where the office itself is enumerated with other 
offices of which some were to cease, and have 
ceased ; but the powers and fiinctions of Epis- 
copacy stand upon perpetual grounds, and are 
founded on perpetual needs. 

It is manifest that a disparity of orders was 
intended from the first, and by our Lord's ap- 
pointment, by the pattern of the twelve and the 
seventy ; and that this did not depend upon 
peculiar gifts for special purposes is plain also, for 
the twelve and the seventy had these in common. 
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but the distinction still remained. Apply this to 
the case of Timothy and Titus, with those over 
whom they were set, and you will see how weak 
and desperate the argument is which would make 
the power to cease when the special gifts might 
be no more required, and that, therefore, their 
whole appointment was but temporary. 

We may here add, what the sense of the fourth 
General Council was, when one of its canons made 
it sacrilege to reduce a Bishop to the rank of 
Presbyter. 

Another cavil from equivocal expressions, before 
the titles became fixed, is raised upon the laying 
on of the hands of the Presbytery in the case of 
Timothy. But whatever be the meaning of the 
word Presbytery in that place, it cannot possibly 
set aside St. Paul's plain testimony, that Timothy 
received his ordination and commission by the 
laying on of his hand. If the Presbyters who 
might be present on that occasion, gave that mark 
of their concurrence, it is no more than what is 

a 

done at this day in our Church, without the least 
pretence to any claim of parity of power ; but to 
this interpretation, by which the Presbyters are 
brought in, many learned persons have preferred 
the construction which the word Presbytery will 
well bear, and does signify in other places, the 
sacred office itself, which undoubtedly belonged to 
Paul. 
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What was said by the learned Dr. Field in a 
former age, may serve now to close this head of dis- 
course. '^ In ancient times/' says this much valued 
writer, " Bishops were Pastors of the Dioceses 
solely ; Presbyters their assistants and associates : 
but as the Apostles with that almost immense power 
which they had, were made Bishops of the world, 
yet being men confined to bodies, they were forced 
to use deputies and the help of others, even in 
their own charge, and whilst they lived — ^and cer- 
tainly the Church was better governed by that 
subordination than if every one who had aposto- 
lical integrity had assumed apostolical authority 
(that is more generally and in other places). So 
it was, then, that those Bishops who had great 
dioceses committed to them by the Apostles, had 
also many inferior officers; but such were then 
their places of which they were made overseers, and 
they had not authority of jurisdiction over others.*' 
He does not mean that both Bishop and Presbyter 
have not a general power not limited to place ; 
and with respect to Bishops not measured by the 
See assigned to them, whether it were large or 
small. And this brings me to touch once more 
upon the last retreat which some, in modem times, 
have chosen in these contests. A few remarks 
may be added, therefore, concerning the limits of 
Diocesan Episcopacy. That dispute, so eagerly 
maintained by Baxter in all his controversies on 
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this subject, can determine nothing where the 
several powers of divers persons form the ques- 
tion ; for thus they who contend so for the limit 
of the first Bishops to one flock, admit that they 
had Presbyters under them who were subject to 
them. The model proposed in a day of difiiculty 
by Archbishop Ussher, and to which some leading 
men, though dissenting from us, professed to be 
ready to subscribe, was but for contracted dio* 
ceses, to be reduced to forty or fifty parishes ; and 
for a greater weight in council to be given to the 
Presbyters. 

Now where dioceses prove too large for conve- 
nience, there has been no disinclination in past 
times or present in our Church, for making a 
reduction by creating new Sees. We have in- 
stances of this kind in this realm at divers 
periods, and some but recent in our own day. 
But this makes nothing for the right of separating 
from an Episcopal Church, and for assuming an 
ordaining power by Presbjrters only because the 
churches first planted were not so large as now 
they are. We need not, therefore, go over the 
ground of controversy concerning the real bound- 
aries of early dioceses. That task has been well 
performed ^ and strange it is that the whole stress 
of the controversy concerning Episcopacy should 

* The very able work of Dr. Maurice did this effectually. 
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ever have been run into this question, as it has 
been. 

In early times the well known language of One 
Altar for one city or one diocese, might be more 
completely proper when distant places were visited 
from one centre, and the word and sacraments 
administered by those who went out from the 
chief place of residence for the Bishop and for his 
associated Presbyters. In St. Cyprian's time there 
were reckoned forty-six Presbyters in Rome under 
their Bishop. But when congregations multiplied 
and were placed under the care of their appointed 
rectors, as Archbishop Ussher calls them, still 
remaining subject to the Bishop, it could not 
thereby follow that such congregations would 
want what was requisite to Church discipline only 
because they had not all power in themselves, and 
never had received it. If they had possessed such 
power as independent pastors, and were chosen 
too, as some would still require, by the people 
solely, you might have had ten such Bishops or 
twenty in one city ; and then farewell to Episcopacy 
and adieu to Presbyterial government. In a word, 
it cannot destroy the nature of a particular visible 
Church, that many of them appertain to one 
government provincial or diocesan. That such 
subjection does work that destruction, has been 
held by one branch of those who separated from 
us as well as from the chief leaders of the separa- 
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tion^ but they could never prove that points They 
were baffled, if not silenced, by those from whom 
they had wrested (once more by the arm of force) 
that first influence which had been obtained when 
Episcopacy was put down. 

They who would press the point of one Bishop 
for one flock, and that flock no larger than might 
meet together under one roof, must make it 
credible, if they can, that in such churches as that 
of Ephesus, where St. Paul so long presided, and 

* 

which he committed, as is allowed, to the care of 
divers Presbyters under one superior, had no 
more than one congregation for its bounds. But 
if it be credible, it is nothing to the main point. 

When it was once asked if it could be believed, 
that the five thousand Christians at one time in 
Jerusalem made but one stated congregation, the 
answer given by one of Bishop Stillingfleet's op- 
ponents was, that some of the parishes in Lon- 
don had as many, and but one church. Happily 
the church then named in proof of this, that 
of St. Andrew, Holborn, has now several district 
churches, yet with no dissolution of the bond of 
unity and discipline. 

I had nearly overlooked the dubious and obscure 
relation of some Scottish writers of a late age, 
concerning the discipline which for some uncertain 
time or period obtained in Scotland, if their con- 
struction may be put upon a passage in a writer 
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of the fourteenth century, the author of the Scoti- 
Chronicon, " in whose history,** says one of his 
biographers ^ ** there are some traditions and many 
legendary tales too gross for belief." He was fol- 
lowed by Hector Boethus, who, though master of a 
better style, was scarcely less remarkable for his 
credulity *. 

To whom may be added Johannes, Major and 
Buchanan. On these authorities it is said, *^ that 
before the coming of Palladius, the Scots had for 
their teachers in the faith, and ministers of the 
sacraments. Presbyters only or monks, following 
the rites of the primitive Church.*' We might 
content ourselves with what a good writer ' has 
remarked concerning the monks of lona, that 
** their story labours under such incongruities, 
that no judicious writer would choose to lay any 
weight upon it." 

We may however just observe, that such was the 
state of Scotland at some periods of bitter perse- 
cution, as in that of Maximus, that there might be 
neither Bishops, Presbyters, nor monks remaining 
in the land. It might well be so, if we believe 
those who tell us that the Scots all fled in various 
directions; many to the northern states, where 



' Biographical Dictionary. 

' See Bishop Nurlson's Historical Library to that effect. 

* Skinner's Ecclesiastical History of Scotland. 
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at least they would be sure to find Episcopacy, 
for they had never been without it. We may 
observe, that it was a strange conceit to take 
monks, the acknowledged growth of a late age, 
for the pattern of a primitive ministry ; and we may 
take notice also of the misconstruction of the 
passage, which is so managed in the reading as if 
the Scots having ** Presbyters or monks only for 
their teachers in the faith and ministers of the 
word and sacraments, did" in that respect " fol- 
low the rites of the primitive Church :*' a meaning 
which the passage will not bear. The words are 
these : " Ann. Dom. ccccxxx. Papa Coelestinus 
primum Episcopum in Scotia misit Sanctum Pal^ 
ladium, de quo Scotis convenit, quod suam, id est, 
Scotorum gentem, longe quamvis in Christum ante 
credentem, fidem orthodoxam verbo soUicite per- 
docuit, et exemiplo festa simul et memorias ec- 
clesiasticas diligenter celebrare. Ante cujus ad- 
ventum habebant Scoti fidei doctores, ac sacra- 
mentorum ministratores, presbyteros solummodo 
vel monachos, ritum sequentes Ecclesis primi- 
tiv8B." — Johannis de Fordun Scotichronicon, vol. ii. 
p. 184. Edit. Hearnii. 

It is easy to see that some such word as thereby, 
must be thrust into the sentence to make it bear their 
meaning. Nor will it serve the purpose any better 
that in support of Fordun's testimony. Prosper, a 
writer of more credit, is brought in to say that Pal- 
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ladius was their first Bishop. The first he might 
be after days of destitution, before which they 
had a succession of Bishops, of whom Archbishop 
Spotswood gives such plain and distinct accounts ^ 
The first Bishop Palladius might be after days of 
exile and return : and that is all that can be fairly 
made of his testimony. 

There is nothing then to show in all these 
writers, how the Scottish Presbyters originally got 
their ordination, or that they had it from them- 
selves. 

If any one record could be produced of such 
ordinations, it might indeed exhibit a strange ex- 
ception to the plainest testimonies from the first 
age downwards. 

Nor in making this challenge do we require 
more than we can bring in our own behalf; for we 
can show not only the succession of the Bishops 
to which the earliest writers pointed, but that in 
every case recorded of ordinations attempted by 
Presbyters alone, the censures of the Church, and 
the cassation of such orders followed. The well- 
known instance of Colluthus and Ischyras speaks 
a volume on this subject : and who will not prefer 
plain facts and historic evidence, in all cases, to 
schemes and theories, to which any testimony, not 
too explicit to admit such management, may be 
twisted. 

'^ See the narrative in the Appendix. 
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And now, my Reverend BreUiien, I cannot 
take my leave of you without some word ai apo- 
logy and 8ome further application of what has 
been said. 

My apology for discussions such as I have 
here pursued, must be borrowed from my earnest 
desire to use such opportunities for furnishing at 
least the best fruits of my own studies and reflec- 
tions, snatched from many pressing avocations. 
And surely the application of what has been said 
will not be wanting, since the wish for union, the 
cordial wish which good men have ever enter- 
tained, may I trust have found some encourage- 
ment from what I have suggested. Thus I have 
pointed to that ground of agreement to which so 
many in this country in a past age had in part 
assented. 

I cannot number you, my Reverend Brethren, 
among those who regard even such aspirations as 
the looking after things impracticable, hopeless, 
visionary, and such as may be classed with the 
long-sought stone which was to change all metals 
of what quality soever into sterling gold. I have 
better thoughts of you : and surely the bare ex- 
pression of such wishes and desires will tend al- 
ways to abate the growth of strife, indifference, and 
ill-will — three pests, than which none can be worse 
in all the catalogue of mischiefs which sin hath bred 
— none worse in all the host of evil spirits. 
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If any application may be wanting with refer- 
ence to the Clergy of our day, of which you form 
so prominent a number, it will not be, I trust, a 
word of flattery put forward in the room of ad- 
monitory exhortations, when I am induced to say 
— happy is it for the land where the voice of 
public approbation for its pastors extends from 
one end of the kingdom to the other. If I can 
say this safely to those whom I now address, 
without indulging too much to my own inclina- 
tion (it may be) to join in an approving suflfrage, 
yet I can truly say that I hear that sufirage from 
my own lips with a thoughtfril mind and fearfril 
spirit, and on my own part with little exul- 
tation. 

A word more may be permitted me, with rela- 
tion to the common wish which we should enter- 
tain for that unity of spirit, the spirit of sincere 
good will and candid dispositions, which will go 
tar to form the very bond of peace. Allow me, 
then, my Reverend Brethren, to advert for a mo- 
ment to the public testimonies lately given by an 
integral and noble branch of the British empire, 
which with so much condescending kindness was 
communicated to us by one in whose breast it 
could not fail to find a correspondent sentiment 
of candour and unfeigned good will. That pubUc 
testimony, communicated to us by the Primate of 
our Church, and so seasonably rendered by the 
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Scottish Synod, is well calculated to add strength 
and vigour to the common ties by which the main 
stems of the kingdom stand united. 

If it be a word of counsel that might well be- 
come me in this place, it shall be this — that the 
care to cherish evermore a true attachment to 
those who are set over us, will prove one sure 
bond of mutual duty and of joint co-operation in 
every good endeavour to be made by us for the 
public benefit. 

If I have said somewhat of that larger share in 
council for the Presbyter, which was coupled with 
Archbishop Ussher*s reduced scale of dioceses; 
that too has not been out of mind or without 
thought in our day, where improvements have 
been suggested or contemplated. 

The full form of Synodical Assembly subsists 
among us, and nothing hinders that the first and 
final sanction from the highest branches of the 
legislature may be put forth where it is found re- 
quisite. 

A welcome thing, I may here remark, it is to 
see the prelates who are brought in Parliament 
to take their part in the councils of the realm, 
joining themselves to every Board which meets 
for the management of our national institutions, 
which have wrought so much good far and wide, 
and to which other well-concerted plans, of like 
kind, have so recently been added. Nor is this 
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intercourse cotifined to such occasions, or litnited 
to any time ; it is always open to resort — none 
can find the want of ready access in this diocese, 
for episcopal advice and counsel, and for every aid 
which a prompt and ever vigilant attention from 
the chief pastor of it, can supply. 

Nor do the Cathedral Chapters of the land 
want the character and living image of a council 
near at hand in every diocese. 

If a word of cautionary exhortation could now 
be thought further needful, it may be borrowed 
from what should be the sense of human imper- 
fections with respect to men and governments ; a 
feehng which should bespeak much candour, and 
no less discretion, when men give their counsel 
and fiimish their objections to the public. It 
would be well to consider at all times heedfiilly 
what the public ear is, and to how many chambers 
by those avenues the sound descends. If the 
suggestions of an eager spirit shall be marked 
with petulance, or accompanied with any tone of 
disrespect or angry feelings such strictures will be 
caught up greedily where the worst use may be 
made of them ; and will be added to the common 
stock of bitter and unfruitful cavils^ serving only 
to augment the growth of envy and to swell the 
murmurs of discontent. 

But I will detain you, my Reverend Brethren, 
no longer. If the tide of time, in all ways, runs 
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hard against me^ it shall be my stay^ that having 
sought to strengthen bonds of union among our- 
selves, and to enlarge them, if we could, to others, 
I feel assured that I shall have your full con- 
currence in that endeavour, and in every good 
design. 



APPENDIX. 



Archbishop Spotswood gives a very distinct account of 
what is deserving of regard respecting the planting of 
Christianity in Scotland. He sets aside the claims of 
Baronius made in favour of Pope Victor and the Roman 
see ; and for a sufficient reason, that when the dispute was 
raised by the Romish emissaries concerning the time of 
keeping Easter, the Scots refused to relinquish their 
ancient usage. 

" If our conversion," saith Spotswood, " had been 
wrought by Pope Victor, how came it that our Church 
was not fashioned to the Roman in outward rites, espe- 
cially in the observance of Easter, whereof Victor was so 
zealous as to excommunicate all the churches of the East 
for their want of conformity to the Roman in that point ?" 
He adds, " I verily think that under Domitian's persecu^ 
tion, when the Apostle St John was relegated to Pathmos, 
some of his disciples have taken their refuge hither, and 
been the first preachers of the Gospel in this kingdom ; 
and this I am induced the rather to believe, because in the 
hot contention moved about Easter, some two hundred 
years after, I find our Church did still retain the custom 
of the oriental, and maintain their practice by the authority 

c 2 
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of St John, from wliom they pleaded to have received the 
feith." 

He goes on to state what King Donald did in behalf of 
religion, and his endeavours to root out the druids, adding, 
that ^^ after his death religion for many years was little or 
nothing promoted." 

He goes on to the persecution raised by Dioclesian, 
*^ which brought many Christians from South Brittain into 
Scotland, who were kindly received here by Cratilinth, 
and had the Isle of Man given them for their remaining, 
and revenues sufficient assigned for their maintenance. In 
this isle King Cratilinth erected a stately church to the 
honour of our Saviour, which he adorned with all necessary 
ornaments, and called Sodorense fanum, that is, the temple 
of our Saviour. Hence it is that the Bishops of the isles 
are styled Sodorenses Episcopi; for so long as that isle 
remained in the possession of the Scots, the Bishops of the 
isles made that church their cathedral. After their dispos- 
session, the island of lona, commonly called Hecombekil, 
hath been the seat of the Bishops, and continueth so to 
this day." 

^^ In this isle Amphibolus sate first Bishop ; a Brittain 
born, and a man of excellent piety ; he lived long, preach- 
ing carefully the doctrine of Christ, both among the Scots 
and the Picts ; and after many labours taken for promoting 
Christian religion, died peaceably in the same isle." 

He then considers the origin of the name of Culdees 
given to the priests, according to Hector Boethius, which 
brings him to the testimony of the same Boethius, ^^ who," 
saith he, ^^ out of antient annals reports, that these priests 
were wont, for their better government, to elect some one 
of their number, by common sufiragej to be chief and prin- 
cipal among them, without whose knowledge and consent 
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nothing was done in any matter of importance : and that 
the person so elected was called Scotorum Episcopus, a 
Scots Bishop or a Bishop of Scotland. Neither had our 
Bishops any other rule before the days of Malcolm, who 
first divided the country into dioceses ; appointing to every 
Bishop the limits within which they would exercise their 
jurisdiction. After that time, they were styled either by 
the countries where they had the oversight, or by (he city 
where they kept their residence.** 

He returns then to Cratilinth, ^* in whose reign,*' saith 
he, "the Christian religion prospered exceedingly,*' and 
his kinsman and successor kept, as he observes, the same 
course. 

He then comes to the persecution under Maximus, a 
Spaniard, but of Roman education, "who presuming to 
bring the whole isle under his power, did practise secretly 
with the Picts for rooting out the Scots.*' The conse- 
quence of which was a battle, in which " the king and the 
most part of his nobility were slain." — " This defeat^" says 
he, ** was followed by a rigorous edict, which was so pre- 
cisely executed, as neither man nor woman, young nor 
old, were permitted to stay ; nay, not a churchman (though 
all of that profession were of good esteem among the Picts 
at the time) ; thus all the Scots went into exile, betaking 
themselves, some into Ireland, others into the countries of 
Denmark, Norway, and Sweden ; only some few church- 
men, after they had long wandered from place to place, 
got privately into lona, one of the west isles ; where, living 
in a poor condition, they laid the foundation of a monas- 
tery." He adds, " it is uncertain how long they continued 
in exile; Boethius thinks forty-two years; returning in 
the year 422. Herford, king of the Picts, received them 
kindly, gave them his own palace with certain lands ad- 
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joining ; erecting a church on the site of the ruined cathe- 
dral, called to this day the church of St Rewle." 

The return of the Scots under King Fergus is then re- 
lated, and the reparation of the ruined churches with various 
fortunes, till the succession of his son and the coming of 
the Saxons in 450. He speaks too of the &me of Niniun, 
who had been educated under Martin, Bishop of Tours, 
his great uncle. *' He built a church of white stone, and 
called the same by the name of St Martin ;" adding, that 
^' among the Bishops of Galloway he is reckoned the first; 
and for the church, which he built of white stone, the 
Bishops of the isle have been called, and to this day are 
called Episcopi Candidas Cas%." 

It was in the time of King Eugenius, that Palladius 
came into Scotland afler the coming of the Saxons: lie 
came to resist the Pelagian heresy. 

^^ Buchanan," saith the Archbishop, ^* is of opinion that 
before his coming there was no Bishop in this church; 
7/am," saith he, ^^ ad id usque tempus, Ecclesiae absque 
Episcopis per monachos regebantur ; minore cum &stu et 
externa pompa, sed majore simplicitate et sanctimonia." 
" What warrant," saith Spotswood, " he had for this I know 
not, except he did build upon that which Johannes Major 
saith, speaking of the same Palladius, per sacerdotes et 
monachos sine Episcopis Scoti in fide erudiebantur ; but," 
saith the Archbishop, ^^ from the instruction of Scots in the 
faith, to conclude, that the Church, after it was gathered, 
had no other form of government, will not stand with any 
reason ; for, be it as they speak, that by the travels of some 
pious monks, the Scots were first converted unto Christ, it 
cannot be said that the Church was ruled by monks; seeing 
that long after these times, it was not permitted to the 
monks to meddle with matters of the Church, nor were 
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they reckoned among the clergy ; and as to the pride and 
pomp which he taxeth, in Bishops of later times it might be 
truly spoken, but after Palladius coming, for the space of 
six hundred years there was no excess to be noted in 
them." 

This plain and simple account from one of known in- 
tegrity and probity as a prelate and historian, will serve 
sufficiently to answer the assertions of Johan. Fordun, and 
others who have followed him. 

In addition to what has been said of the Church of 
Scotland, it may not be unacceptable to make a reference 
to a little volume now very scarce, published in the year 
] 702, upon a visit to that country, and containing, as its 
titte^'^ignifies, ^' A short- account of Scotland^ being a des- 
cription of the nature of that kingdom, and what the con- 
stitution of it is in Church and State,^* froitf the Reformation 
to that time. It is not for the purpose of invidious com- 
parison that this reference Ls made, but it may serve to 
show what the character of episcopal government was con- 
sidered to be from the sense entertained of it in successive 
changes. 

" The Church of Scotland," says this author, " since the 
Reformation has suffered many convulsions and changes in 
its government, some so dangerous that they hazarded its 
very being. It will not, therefore, be unnecessary to give 
a shoft history of the alterations it had within the compass 
of 140 years ; the rather, because on the late discharge of 
Episcopacy, it was warmly debated in Parliament what 
form of Church government they should pitch upon to 
succeed it ; in handling of which question they were forced 
to refer to the prior forms in the days of their fathers, and 
which you have in the following lines : 

^^ The Reformation of the Church of Scotland took effect 
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in the year 1560, under the conduct of Mr. Knox^ and as 
they were then called the Lords of the Congregation. 
From which time the Church was managed by supeinn- 
tendants ; the Latin of Bishops, and proper translation of 
cTrfafcoTToc signifying an overseer, and by usage of speedi 
a Bishop. These superintendants presided in all their 
assemblies; had presentations directed to them, ordained 
ministers, and ordered all ecclesiastical affiiirs, and with the 
advice of their Presbyters in their respective meetings and 
synods. So that indeed it was no other than a moderate 
Episcopacy, though they altered the name for the great 
aversion they had to the popish prelates, who had a little 
before carried it high over them." He then describes the 
form and order of electing their superintendants. 

^' About this time," continues the author, *^was pre- 
scribed a directory brought from Geneva, but with no 
peremptory injunction ; but rather^ say they, to show the 
way to the ignorant than to prescribe order to the learned* 

^^ In the year 1571, the parliament sitting and a general 
assembly summoned to Stirling, the restitution or resettle- 
ment of Archbishops and Bishops was proposed : not that 
the government by superintendants was uneasy to the 
people, but the governors themselves declining in age, 
began to consider that seeing they served in this employ- 
ment at their own charges, it would be a difficult work to 
And worthy men to succeed them in it ; nobody being fond 
of an office where there was not a competency to bear up 
the grandeur of it. Hereupon at their motion a com- 
mission was directed to the superintendants of Lothian, 
Angus, and Fife, to consider this matter, and it was at 
last agreed to restore the hierarchy of Archbishops and 
Bishops, and to let them be chosen by their Deans and 
Chapters. This proposal was ratified at Perth the follow- 
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ing summer, 1572, and had the concurrence of Church 
and State at that time assembled* 

<< But this government lasted only a few years, though 
it laid no greater burden on the people than what the 
superintendants did before. But Mr. Andrew Melvil 
coming from Geneva, and after the manner of the world, 
magnifying what he saw abroad, he represented the Church 
administration of that city with so much advantage, that 
he prevailed on ministers and people at length to accept 
it : and so in the year 1580, at an assembly at Dundee, 
they condemned Episcopacy, not only as an inconvenient 
government, but as in itself unlawful, and contrary to the 
word of God : so that the Bishops were ejected for some 
little time till the minority of king James was over; but 
he being of age and coming to rule himself, espoused their 
interest with so much vigor and success, that some dis- 
senting ministers were forced to fly the kingdom for op- 
posing him too much. But they returning back with a 
considerable force, joined to the friends they had at home, 
brought the poor prince to very hard terms, obliged him to 
a peace in prejudice of Episcopacy, and opened a way to 
the Presbyterian government which was settled by act of 
parliament, and Episcopacy abolished a. d. 1592. 

<^ This last government consisted of divers classes, con- 
taining each fifteen or twenty ministers, more or less, ac- 
cording to the distance of parishes or conveniency of situ- 
ation; and these they called Presbyteries^ They met 
where and when, and as often as they pleased. They had 
all presentations brought to them, which they accepted or 
refused as the presentee stood in their opinions. They 
ordained ministers, examined scandals, punished offenders ; 
and in a word all church business passed through their 
hands, which they dispatched by plurality of voices, every 
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minister having in that an equal power, and no one pro* 
ferred before his brethren, save that for order sake every 
half year they chose a moderator, who for that time was 
president, and had the charge of what was done at their 
meetings ; and that they might preserve as good an under- 
standing between all the presbyteries as was between the 
ministers of each in particular, it was resolved in a general 
assembly that a synod of seven or eight Presbyteries should 
be called twice in the year, and sit a week or two to clear 
some important doubts which single Presbyteries would 
not venture to do, and withal to make such acts as might 
edify the Church, which they entrusted the moderator 
with to put in execution ; an office they frequently 
changed (as in the Presbyteries) till settled and made 
constant by a national synod in 1606. This is the notion 
of the Presbyterian government so called, and lasted to 
the year 1610. 

^^ At that time a national synod recalled Episcopacy, 
afterwards confirmed by parliament in 1612. Then full 
power was given to the Bishops for ordination and Church 
rule, assisted by a few Presbyters, but such as them* 
selves were pleased to call, and were accountable only to 
the King's supremacy for mal-administration. This form 
was called full Episcopacy, and continued till the year 
1638, when the Prelates were again thrust out, and 
proper Presbytery revived, but were restored after the 
great restoration of the King and kingdom, and kept their 
chairs till the late revolution, when they and the Clergy 
were ejected once more and handled in an unchristian and 
inhuman manner. 

" I must not," saith he, " altogether omit one scheme 
of government among them known by the emphasis of 
* Forty-nine,' because in the year 1649 settled by act of 
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parliament, and may for distinction sake have the name of 
rigid Presbytery; thereby all presentations were taken 
from the Laity, who had no interest left in them, unless 
made an Elder, or member of their parochial meetings or 
Kirk Sessions, consisting of such parishioners as they 
found well affected to that maimer of government, with 
the minister of the place, who was Moderator in all their 
debates, and if the Minister died, or was removed, this 
Eldership met immediately to choose another, calling some 
neighbouring Minister (one of the same Presbytery) to 
sit as Moderator till the election was over, which they de- 
termined as in our vestries by the major number of votes, 
without any regard had to the rightful patron, who as 
patron sat unconcerned all the while, and had no influence 
in the election. But after some time this way of choice 
met ill reception, because divers of their Ministry having 
had disappointments, perhaps by this plurality of voices, 
separated from their brethren, and protesting against the 
decisions of the parish judicatories, said sufiragia non sunt 
numeranda sed ponderanda — that the Ministers ought to 
be chosen not by the major but the melior number ; and 
that all ecclesiastical causes were to be tried in the same 
method, not by the majority but goodness of their Pastors 
or Presbyteries, synods and general assemblies. But this 
word goodness being equivocal, and not only signifying a 
moral or Christian perfection, but sometimes no more 
than the inclination or disposition of a man to this or that 
party (which was doubtless the meaning of those dissenters 
who expected advants^e by it) the generality both of 
Ministers and people adhered to the former way; and 
though the authors and abettors of this new project were 
very industrious, yet it never amounted to the force (the 
Scots say the length) of a constitution, and had no stamp 
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either eeclesiastical or ciyiL Nor did the other sort of 
Presbytery continue very long, for a. d. 166:2, the Bishops 
came in again, and notwithstanding the covenant and 
other engagements, were restored to their estates and 
power. 

*^ And truly (adds this author) to judge of things im^ 
partially, without prejudice or passion, this seems not 
only the most antient but the most natural government of 
the Church ; and to omit here all other reasons to justify 
it, this we may observe by what has been said, that in the 
manifold revolutions and changes of the Church of Scot- 
land, and the different schemes of government introduced 
in that nation, which were found violent and burdensome, 
so that the people would not bear them long, their final 
and conmion refuge was Episcopacy, as the proper go- 
vernment to recover breath again. And though the 
other forms which they lightly and in blind zeal some- 
times took up, so much differed between themselves, and 
were seldom or never pitched upon twice together, yet 
Episcopacy, which so frequently they had recomrse to, 
was much the same, had the same face without any ma- 
terial change; and this shows it to be somewhat more 
than a bare human appointment, which so often varies, 
and sometimes expires before the authors themselves.'' 
He shows then the ill success of the Erastian system, 
which was also put forward, but met with little encourage- 
ment in parliament ; and at length Presbytery was let in. 

^^ The cruelties used on this occasion, which some great 
ones connived at, if not encouraged, to insinuate thereby 
the zeal and inclination of the people, have been accounted 
for in divers letters written on that subject and sent from 
Scotland in the year 1689, which I shall not here trans- 
cribe. All that at present I aim at, is to show the unrea- 
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sonableness of so much heat and rudeness in shutting out 
Episcopacy, when its temper in Scotland is such, that 
though in name and jurisdiction it is called Episcopal, yet 
the way of its administration is so wide from Episcopacy 
elsewhere, that any (such as he was who wrote this book, 
being called ittto Scotland^ he sat/Sj fourteen years before 
its publication) would take it for little else than Presby- 
terian ; and an indifferent eye that sees the agreement in 
their worship and discipline, cannot but think it a dispute 
about words, which temporal interest and prejudice de- 
cides, to the shame of better reason and Christianity, 
which ought in all such cases to sit as judge." 

Perhaps it may not be amiss to add here the suffrage 
of one of the most eminent Divines of the reign of 
Charles the First, Bishop Fern, a person of singular in- 
tegrity and accomplishments. 

<< However insufficient," says this exceUent Prelate, 
<< men may be to any form of ecclesiastical polity, yet, 
surely there is something in the government of the 
Church which is obligatory and more binding than many 
perhaps may be aware of. We do not say that many 
things are not alterable in Church government, as being 
accidental and permitted to the prudence of a Church, 
and not left in particulars determined in apostolical pre- 
cept or practice, yet we cannot but say that the Church 
was so far forth provided for in the point of government, 
that beside the general rules, some particulars thereof 
were left more essential, and to continue in the Church 
unalterable; which beside the strength and right they 
have from the ties of laws and customs of the kingdom, 
do bind in a more Divine way. Be it wisdom then to 
buy peace at any rate, yet, let us not drive the bargain 
blindfold, lest we do it to the loss of a good conscience, 
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or, if that be of less moment to the worldly-wise, to the 
forfeiture of our reason and judgment 

^* That tliere is such a power of ordination and juris- 
diction left in the Church by our Saviour Christ, and to 
continue in it for the ordaining and sending forth minis- 
ters of the Gospel, and for the ruling and governing of 
them, is confessed on all sides." 

" That the ministration of this power was not left in- 
different to all Presbyters or Ministers of the Gospel, but 
remained to certain choice men, having thereby a prelacy 
or superiority over others, is a truth also current for fifteen 
hundred years in the Catholic Church, however in this 
last age opposed with all violence by Presbyterians. 
After many volumes written for the evidence of this truth, 
take it briefly thus : — our Lord, upon his departure, gave 
the twelve their full commission in these words, as my 
Father hath sent me so send I you : and thereby power 
was given to send others for the same purpose they were 
sent themselves ; that is, to plant and constitute Churches 
and appoint Pastors and Ministers in the same, and those 
to send others, and so to the world's end. For this was 
an ordinary power to continue in the Church after the 
Apostles, and entrusted with certain choice men for the 
same purpose of sending others which was the settling of 
Episcopacy in the Church, for the more due and orderly 
government thereof. This is clear by the practice of the 
Apostles using this power, and by the continuance of the 
practice in those choice men that did succeed them." 

What shall now be added is from another Prelate of that 
age, whose works, printed at several times, have become 
so scarce that they are hardly to be met with : theyshew 
a thorough knowledge of the subjects which he handles. 
Bishop Lucy, Bishop of St David's, published his first 
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treatise in answer to Hobbes, in 1657; and his treatise 
on the nature of a Minister, from which the following 
extracts will be made, in 1670. 

He observes, that ^^ the general term Minister applies 
to the Apostles in various places, and to our Lord, who 
assumed the priesthood, not of himself, but from the 
Father," and that " our Saviour did in very many things 
lay the platform of his ecclesiastical government, accord- 
ing to the Jewish polity." ^^ It is impossible," saith 
he, ^^ that a multitude should have juridical discretion." 
"The pre-eminence," saith he, "which I place in a 
Bishop, consists in these two things, the power of giving 
orders which a Presbyter has not, and the power of juris- 
diction over such as are only Presbyters of the lower 
rank \ St Paul," saith he, " had been himself at Crete ; 
he had laid the foundation of the Gospel, but he, being 
to go further into the world, leaves Titus to build upon 
this foundation ; and he leaves him to do two things, that 
he should set in order, — correct or super-correct those 
things which were not perfected by himself* Here is 
Episcopacy in one piece. He had authority to correct, 
to set in order those things that were out of order; to 
correct what was amiss ; then, secondly, to ordain elders 
in every city, not to appoint only, but to ordain authori- 
tatively, to settle them. I do not know how a Bishop 
could be more exactly described. These duties of correct- 
ing and ordaining must needs be perpetual in the Church, 
and, therefore, could not constitute the nature of a tem- 
porary office." 

He asks, "doth a corporation do this or that; let this 
lease; make that man free? The answer is, it is not 

» P. 96. 
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done because they are combined on a covenant or agree- 
ment, but because they have a charter to do it ^ :" and in 
reply to his adversary in New England, that the visible 
Churches of Christ are ecclesiastical or spiritual corpo- 
rations, he says, ** I deny this proposition absolutely, 
that every particular Church is a distinct corporation; 
they are members or branches of that great Corporation, 
the whole Catholic Church. Observe," saith he, << what 
makes a visible Church : if we consider the Church to be 
the body of Christ, and city of God, the heavenly Jeru^ 
salem ; then, as we must conceive it as consisting of many 
men, we must conceive it likewise as having these men 
united in some form of government under Christ, and like 
a city, a house, a body, ruled by their King and Head, 
Christ, who by his inferior ministers and officers rules and 
governs this body, or this city. He is of this city, who is 
ruled and governed by the laws of this city,— of this house, 
who is governed by the economical discipline of this 
house, — of this body, who is guided and governed by the 
head of this body, — of Christ's Church, who is governed by 
the laws of His Chiurch. We are not bom citizens of the 
Heavenly Jerusalem, but re-bom by baptism, by which 
we submit to that discipline and are incorporated into his 
body, which are the same in all places." 

*' Ye are all the children of God by faith in Jesus Christ ; 
for as many of you oji have been baptized unto Christy have 
put on Christ J' " Here,'* saith he, " you see phrases 
wonderfully expressing the same thing ; as God is consi- 
dered in oeconomics, so he is a Father, so likewise by 
baptism we are adopted the children of God ; as Christ is 
the Head of the body, so we are baptized into him and 

» P. 161. 
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engrafted (as the Spirit speaks elsewhere) into the 
body," 

And as the ordinances of religion are so closely coupled 
with its ministrations and external government and dis- 
cipline, he vindicates the value and importance of the 
relations contracted and sealed in baptism, and shows its 
moral character from the moral interest and duties imme- 
diately resulting from it under all fit circumstances. 

He has also a significant remark which may apply to 
what has been said concerning the Church in Scotland, 
if indeed it were ever true, that for any period, through 
some disastrous circumstances, it wanted Bishops among 
them. " Particular Churches," saith he, " we may con- 
ceive to be sometimes without Bishops, yea, without 
Presbyters, as by the death of their Bishops or Pres- 
byters ; or by such persecutions as may so scatter them 
that they dare not show themselves in their Churches; 
and yet," saith he, " those Christians keeping their first 
faith, continue members of the Catholic Church, and of 
that universal Church which hath and ever shall have 
Bishops as long as the world stands." 



THE END. 
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A CHARGE, &c. 



My Reverend Brethren, 

Although this is the first day on which it was 
possible for me to invite your attendance, consist- 
ently with technical impediments incident to a new 
Jurisdiction, as well as with previous and not less 
important obligations ; yet I feel it due both to you 
and to myself to assure you of the anxiety with 
which I have looked forward to the commencement 
of our ofiicial intercourse, however much I may 
now have reason, from the state of my health and 
occupations ever since my appointment, to wish 
that it had been longer delayed. With the greater 
part of this Archdeaconry I have been long and 
intimately enough acquainted to know that the 
vigilance of the Diocesan, and the judicious over- 
sight of the Rural Deans, had left little room in 
matters of ordinary Administration for the inter- 
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position of additional authority. Neither do I 
alledge the critical condition of the Church as a 
motive to any unusual zeal or promptitude in the 
discharge of settled obligations : for the interests of 
Religion committed to our custody, independently 
of external accidents, are of far too solemn and 
paramount a nature to render any such occasional 
excitement necessary to stimulate us to the due 
performance of our responsibility. But the con- 
struction of a new Jurisdiction out of districts pre- 
viously unconnected seemed to demand the earliest 
practicable exercise of functions assigned with a view 
to greater unity, and more effective discipline and 
co-operation. It was accordingly my intention, and 
I did not resign it without regret, to have entered 
before now on a personal Visitation of the several 
Parishes, so as to be enabled to report, before our 
next assembling in the presence of our Diocesan, 
the entire Ecclesiastical condition of the Archdea- 
conry. From this design, which the state of my 
health has subsequently rendered impracticable, I 
was previously dissuaded by a consideration of the 
present unsettled condition of the Ecclesiastical 
Law, and the consequent expense and inconvenience 
which I should thus have caused to the Clergy and 
Parishes without any adequate results. Of the mat- 
ters practically involved in such a visit of enquiry 
there are so many in which essential alterations 
were proposed by the Commissioners appointed 
seven years ago to enquire into the practice and 



Jurisdiction of the Ecclesiastical Courts, that the 
adoption of their recommendations, anxiously ex- 
pected by the Church, would, in many instances, 
have rendered my interference superfluous, though 
it might be necessary, by superseding the Ordi- 
nary's Jurisdiction. As I should be sorry in the 
execution of my duty to give directions which might 
prove either invidious or ineffectual, I could have 
no difficulty in deferring a proceeding equally un- 
necessary and premature, and which I hope, with 
the Divine blessing, to be better qualified to effect 
hereafter, when I shall have had the advantage of 
more personal intercourse with the Clergy, to 
whose kindness and experience I confidently look 
as the means and measure of my own usefulness ; 
and shall have supplied the deficiency of my know- 
ledge in regard to Parochial details from the answers 
returned by the Churchwardens to the Articles of 
Enquiry at this our first Synodical Assembly. 

Such indeed seems to be the proper meaning 
and legitimate use of a General Visitation, and such 
the object of that address which, under the sanction 
of long custom, you would naturally expect from 
me to-day. It has been asked indeed by what right 
the Ecclesiastical Officer, whose functions are ac- 
knowledged to be originally derivative and minis- 
terial, in place of confining himself to those duties 
of itinerating inspection which very early procured 
for him the title of the Bishop's Eye, occasionally 
usurps what is conceived to be the exclusive prero- 



gative of his superior, by addressing those who are 
in all other respects at least his Brethren and equals, 
as one entitled to instruct, exhort, and admonish. 
It would be painful, and in the present feelings of 
the Clergy I am glad to think it is unnecessary, to 
suppose that such exceptions are taken, if taken at 
all, in any spirit of hostility to the effectual exer- 
cise of Church discipline, or the consolidation of 
those well-adjusted gradations of Ecclesiastical au- 
thority by which such discipline is maintained. On 
the contrary, it may be asserted without fear of 
contradiction, that there is nothing in any changes 
contemplated for the Church that has obtained 
more of general favour and approbation than those 
whose object has been to restore the efficiency of its 
internal regulations. The office of Rural Dean, 
which I find happily established in this Diocese, 
presents the first step in the ascending series of 
Ecclesiastical superintendence. This Officer, the 
representative of the Archpresbyter of early times, 
selected (generally for a limited period) from the 
body of the Presbyters on account of age or other 
qualifications, was intrusted with the duty of in- 
specting the rest of the Clergy and the Lay Officers 
of the Church in his district, and reporting thereon 
to the Bishop or Ordinary. The Proposals embodied 
at the Reformation in the Code called Reformatio 
Legum^ and designed for the amendment of the 
discipline of the Church, but which, with the usual 
unhappy fortune of our Ecclesiastical improvements. 
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never acquired the force of law,^ though they are 
highly valuable as tending to shew the spirit and 
intention of our Reformers, suggested the appoint- 
ment of a Rural Archpresbyter in every Deanery, 
who should have authority to examine into the lives 
and manners of the Clergy and People ; for which 
the circumstance of his being resident in the dis- 
trict, and not less that of his being armed only with 
the power of friendly recommendation, supported 
by appeal to a superior, supplied a source of whole- 
some discipline the least invidious and most effect- 
ive. Similar attempts were subsequently made at 
various times by authority to restore this office, and 
especially by the Convocation in the reign of Queen 
Anne, to which body it was committed to consider 
and agree upon a Constitution to settle the office 
of Rural Dean ; and by that Constitution, as pro- 
posed by the Upper House, his authority was con- 
siderably extended, though still in subordination to 

^ " The Bill (for making Ecclesiastical laws) wherein infinite 
pains had been taken by Archbishop Cranmer and divers of the 
leamedest men in King Edward's reign, had been often brought 
into that king's parliament, and had found difficulty to pass, 
though earnestly desired by the best men': nor had it better 
fortune in Elizabeth's reign. Men did not then care to be re^ 
strained hy Church discipline.'* Strype Ann. 1. i. p. 85. A.D. 
1558. " For what reason this project proved abortive, they may 
easily guess, who consider how ready some men have all along been 
to blame the defects of our Church discipline, and how unwilling 
at the same time to supply them with proper provisions, lest they 
should want occasions of complaining." — AtterhurysChargeylKi^* 

B 
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the Bishop, Archdeacon, or other Ordinary ; to 
whom he was to report any thing amiss in the 
fabric of the Church or the lives of the Clergy and 
Parishioners, with a view to their correction by the 
proper legal authority. As the Rural Dean had 
been originally the head of the Presbyters of his 
district, so the Archdeacon, as his name and super- 
added title manifest, was selected from the other 
Deacons on account of his age or other qualifications 
to attend more especially on the person of the 
Bishop, and superintend those inferior ministrations 
proper indeed to the Bishop, but for which his in- 
creasing avocations left him not sufiicient leisure 
and opportunity. In this capacity his ofiice is dis- 
coverable as early as the third century, having then 
relation not to the Diocese but to the See, while the 
Rural Discipline was generally administered by the 
Chorepiscopi or Rural Bishops, and by Rural Chap- 
ters of the Clergy presided over by the Archpres- 
byter in subordination to the common superior. 
But after the abolition of Rural Bishops^ as early 
as the fourth century, and the consequent transfer 

* This was effected in the Eastern Churches by an express 
Canon of the Provincial Council of Laodicea in 364, confirmed by 
the (Ecumenical Council of Chalcedon : in the West, in practice 
not less early, though there is no Canon to that effect extant before 
the 6th, or perhaps the 12th, century. [See Bum Eccl. Law, 
V. Archdeacon, p. 94. Dansey Hor. Dec. Rur. vol. ii. p. 35,] The 
reason seems to have been the occasional collision as to jurisdiction 
between the Rural Bishop and his superior. 
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of their local functions to oflScers subsequently re- 
presented by the Rural Deans, the Archdeacon, as 
being near the person and in the confidence of the 
Bishop, naturally succeeded to much of their credit 
and authority; and was employed to visit the 
several districts of the Diocese for the purpose of re- 
porting to the Diocesan ; so that as early as the 
seventh century he had acquired the chief vicarial 
charge, his power being, however, at that time 
limited to inspection and inquiry, to which juris- 
diction came afterwards to be added through Epis- 
copal grants and compositions. These powers have 
been subsequently confirmed and augmented by 
usage, and by successive Canons and constitutions ; 
of which all such as have been either made or re- 
ceived, and also practised, in this country, possess 
the force of statute as well as common law, by 
virtue of a statute of Henry VIII. framed with a view 
to revise and consolidate them, which provided that 
they should be law till that review should have 
taken place, and, therefore makes them law because 
it never was completed.^ The local jurisdiction pos- 
sessed by Archdeacons in this country is probably 
to be assigned to the period of the Norman Con- 
quest, at which the division of the Dioceses into 
Archdeaconries was effected in order to supply the 
place of the Bishop when summoned to attend the 
King in his great council : and so much of the 

3 25 Hen. VIII. c. 19. 
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Bishop's authority was then delegated to this his 
representative, that from that time he is called the 
Vicar of the Bishop ; and from such delegated au- 
thority, confirmed by usage, derives an inherent 
right to hold, when the Bishop is hindered, the 
Annual Visitations, such as we are occupied in to- 
day. In fact he is so absolutely entitled to hold 
them, that one of his proper assigned duties is to 
frequent the Rural Chapters of the Clergy, and to 
instruct them where there is need ; and he is ex- 
pressly forbidden to do it more than once in the 
year, except in cases of emergency.* 

I have risked appearing tedious in this account 
of the origin and duties of the Archdeacon, that 
you might be aware of the antiquity of the office, 
and the steps by which it arrived at its present 
condition as an instrument of discipline in the 
church. It is, however, true that his more ancient 
and appropriate function was that of Parochial Visi- 
tation, and for that he received those fees and pro- 
curations, which were in fact nothing else than a 
composition for the burden of his entertainment by 

iSee Canons 86, 119, 121; Gibson. Cod. ch. viii. p. 968 ; 
Dansey Hor. Dec. Rur. vol. ii. p. 106. It seems probable that the 
present standing Archidiaconal Courts had their rise in the Rural 
Chapters, which, being visited officially by the Archdeacon, 
" passed into solemn Visitations in which the Clergy of every 
Deanery should assemble once or twice a year." Kennett Paroch. 
Antiq. ii. p. 354. See also a letter in the Brit. Mag. Aug. 1837, 
p. 153. 
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the Parishes he successively visited in person. The 
statute law, which required from him the payment 
of Tenths, thereby recognised his title to the re- 
mainder, independently of the performance of that 
duty of Parochial Visitation by which the right to 
them was originally acquired :^ but his more appro- 
priate visitatorial functions are exhibited in those 
perambulations which are calculated to make him 
accurately acquainted with the condition of the 
Ecclesiastical fabrics, the due performance of the 
Church ministrations, and the lives and manners 
of the Clergy and People, I have already stated 
it to be my wish not to fall short in this important 
part of my responsibility : nor shall I conceive that 
I have satisfied the demands of my duty, till I shall 
have made myself personally acquainted with every 
Church and Clergyman in the Archdeaconry ; to 
which end, as it will require time, of which I have 
never found a superfluity, and health, which •has 
lately sufiered somewhat from exertion, I shall not 
only have occasion for your patient and candid in- 
dulgence, but also for more than a common measure 
of the Divine blessing and assistance. When I re- 
flect on the high opportunities with which such an 
ofiicer is invested, in addition to those more mecha- 
nical functions I have just now detailed ; I mean 
the serious responsibility of examining the qualifi- 
cations of Candidates for the Ministry, the duty of 

* Gibson's Charges. 
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exhorting them when engaged in it to unwearying 
faithfulness and zeal, the obligation to abstract 
himself from all undue prejudices and partialities, 
to view things as they appear to adversaries as well 
as to friends ; to discover the bearing of public 
events on the state and prospects of the Church; 
to feel that he is stationed on an eminence to ob- 
serve not only what is amiss and carelessly guarded 
in his own camp, but also what movements from 
without threaten its security, as one to whom other 
men cry, "Watchman, what of the night?" — I 
should indeed faint under the conscious want of 
" sufficiency for these things," if I did not feel that 
it is of God. He knows my deficiency, and will sup- 
ply it ; he pities my weakness, and will strengthen 
it ; he sees my heart, and will sustain it. To him, 
of whom alone cometh eveiy good gift, I freely own 
that my sufficiency (if any) is to be assigned ; and 
believe that He will neither be extreme to mark 
what is amiss, when the mind is willing though the 
flesh be weak, nor will grudge the supply of his 
sustaining spirit to endeavours of a devoted heart, 
and to humble self-distrusting prayer. 

I hope these observations will not appear inap*- 
propriate to the occasion, when the first Archdeacon 
of Bristol meets for the first time the Clergy with 
whom he is connected by a new ecclesiastical 
arrangement. To restore that office to its highest 
efficiency, and thereby relieve the Diocesan of part 
of the multiplied duties that press so heavily upoii 
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him, augmented as they are daily by the rapid 
increase of Clergymen, Churches, and Population, 
and by the undivided representation of the civil 
interests of the Church, now excluded from a voice 
in the most potent branch of the Legislature by an 
unequal and arbitrary decree, — has been one of the 
objects contemplated by those to whom was com- 
mitted the re-adjustment of the Discipline and Re- 
venues of the Church. Though some very essential 
parts of these arrangements have been suddenly 
arrested through an influence to which I have no 
desire now more distinctly to allude, I believe I may 
assume that this part of our Church Reform has 
been accepted with general approbation by its friends 
and acknowledged by its enemies to leave no ground 
for objection. For my own part, I recognise the 
best promise of its efiiciency in the fact of its being 
a restoration of ancient Discipline ; and I find in 
that promise another proof of the truth of which 
much observation and some experience have long 
since satisfied me, that there is no way of effecting 
beneficial Reforms of any kind so safe and durable, 
as by occasional resort to ancient principles, with 
just allowance for the accidents introduced by the 
march of time, and the inevitable changes in man- 
ners and opinion. Sure I am that no one who 
candidly regards the conduct and condition of the 
Clei^ at the present time, and the religious ten- 
dencies of the people, can doubt that the Church 
has within herself the power, as the will, to set her- 
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self right, if she be let alone ; if the law, which 
demands of her public duties, will but extend to 
her no more than an equal share of public protec- 
tion ; and the Legislature will not deem it to be the 
character of equal toleration to hand over one sect, 
(as some choose to call the National Church,) to the 
mercy of all the others, merely because it possesses 
revenues which it alone is bound to administer 
for the public good, with an inherent principle of 
self-reform, and the prescription of centuries. 

It is quite unnecessary, if the time allowed, for 
m% to make any remarks on the Articles of Inquiry, 
on which the Churchwardens will have founded 
their presentments : since I have taken as their 
ground-work those already in use in the Diocese, 
with only a few alterations such as carry their own 
explanation. With respect to those to whom they 
are addressed, I cannot neglect the opportunity 
which this occasion presents to me of testifying the 
strong opinion I have ever entertained of their deep 
interest, not inferior to that of the Clergy, in the 
civil administration of the affairs of the Church; 
which, while it imposes on the Minister the so- 
lemnizing of its offices and the care of its spiritual 
duties, assigns no less to the Churchwarden, as his 
name imports, the guardianship of its temporal 
rights and interests : so that, exactly in the same 
degree as that Clergyman would be a traitor to his 
duty who should teach doctrines repugnant to and 
subversive of her creed, so would that Church- 
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warden be guilty of treachery who should accept 
the office without considering himself the trustee 
and protector of his Church. The duty of making 
presentments did not belong originally to them, 
but to certain of the parishioners named in the Ci- 
tation, and called Testes Synodales, of whom the 
Ordinary was accustomed, before written present- 
ments were resorted to, to ask such questions as 
seemed necessary with respect to the manners of 
the clergy and people. It was not till a short 
time before the Reformation that the Church- 
wardens began to present, and the custom was 
ratified by an express Canon in 1571. In their 
higher capacity they constitute a body corporate 
charged with the care of the goods, repairs, and 
ornaments of the church, and no less with a moral 
responsibility as to the behaviour of the Parish- 
ioners ; inasmuch as they are required " diligently 
" to see that all the Parishioners duly resort to 
" Church, and there continue during the whole 
time of divine service, and none to walk or stand 
idle in the Churchyard : and to present all that 
" are slack in resorting to Church." I am aware 
that the principle of toleration now happily estab- 
lished in this country renders these provisions with 
respect to such as do not belong to our communion 
impracticable, and therefore discharges those of 
whom I speak from their obligation : but nothing 
surely can discharge an honest man from the obli- 
gation of observing the solemn promise he has 

c 
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voluntarily made, whether it be an oath or a decla- 
ration ; especially when by that act he has obtained 
possession of a trust confided expressly to his pro- 
tection ; and therefore I have found it difficult to 
believe what I have heard, that in some parts of 
the island men have actually (by a contradiction in 
terms) been selected for the office of Churchwarden 
on account of their known hostility to the Church! 
That they whose avowed object is to destroy the 
Church should do their best to arm such an one 
with the power, if they can find one unprincipled 
enough to accept it, is not so much a matter of 
astonishment ; but it must, I think, appear incon- 
ceivable to an unprejudiced mind, that any one 
should undertake a trust with the intention of vio- 
lating it, or expect ever after to be viewed by his 
fellow-citizens in the ordinary dealings of life with 
any feelings but those of distrust and suspicion. — 
I hope that, while common decency excludes non- 
communicants from accepting that office, the grow- 
ing attachment of our own people will lead the 
more intelligent and influential amongst them to 
offer themselves willingly to its administration : so 
that, instead of enemies treacherously sapping t)ur 
foundations, we may have the just co-operation of 
our own laity in protecting our interests, and the 
benefit of their example and authority in promoting 
order and piety in our congregations. This is not 
the voice of the Clergy in the consciousness of 
danger soliciting their protection, but of the Church 
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claiming their co-operation because they are the 
Church. . After what has been said, it is unneces- 
sary to add that I should greatly deprecate the 
proposal, contained in the plan lately brought for- 
ward by the goyernment for the extinction of the 
payment of Church Rates, by which the Church- 
wardens were to be discharged from attendance on 
Visitations. I do not see by what right the legisla- 
ture should thus volunteer to dispense with an act 
of ecclesiastical discipline ; unless it be desirous to 
weaken still more, what those who love the Church 
and desire its eflSciency must be anxious to strengthen 
and confirm, the legitimate interest of the laity in 
the concerns of that Church which in fact they 
constitute, and the affectionate intercourse between 
the clergy and people. 

The notice of this topic leads me necessarily to 
another, on which I would gladly have been spared 
from animadverting. Two plans have been, as you 
know, for some time before the legislature for the 
final abolition of Church Rates, one of which (and 
I am thankful for it) was rejected by the Dissenters, 
because that, by transferring the payment of that 
impost to the national funds, it retained the prin- 
ciple of a national acknowledgment of religion. I 
say that I am glad of its rejection, because, after 
much and I believe impartial consideration, I have 
seen no reason to change the opinion I expressed to 
you by letter, that the question is one vital to the 
existence of the Established Church ; that, in the 
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language of our opponents, " a National Church 
unsupported by the nation is an anomaly," and that 
** the Church Rate gone, the Establishment itself is 
an easy prey;" and because no other mode has yet 
been proposed, nor from the nature of the case is it 
likely one can be found, in my opinion equally safe, 
just, popular, and permanent, for the purpose which 
all profess to be willing to concede or desirous to 
secure, namely the conservation of the fabric and 
decent ministrations of the Church. That the 
enemies of the Establishment were aware of this, 
the importunate urgency of their organs placed be- 
yond a doubt ; and without recalling the exhausted 
argument respecting the duty of a state to support 
and countenance one particular form of Christianity, 
it was in the last degree important that all should 
see this to be really the question at issue. In the 
discussions subsequently carried on, much learning 
and research have been employed to ascertain the 
origin of the impost ; and we have reason to be 
thankful to those who have followed our antagonists 
into tliis ground, and effectually convicted them of 
mistake or misrepresentation. But to plain com- 
mon sense this appears to be a very unnecessary 
and unprofitable exercise of ingenuity. In a people 
whose boasted freedom rests on nothing so much as 
that acknowledgment of rights on the ground of 
immemorial custom, which is denominated common 
law, — by which a man feels more secure in the 
possession of inherited property or privilege, than 
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any written statute could make him, — that among 
such a people, the liability to an impost immemori- 
ally paid by all property should be questioned on 
the ground of obscurity involving its ' original 
appropriation, is inconsistent with the practice of 
mankind in all similar cases, as well as with the 
reason of the case. Nobody denies that rates for 
the repairs of Churches have been raised without 
objection by our fathers and our grandfathers, and 
so on backwards immemorially from the present 
time, and for the same purpose, (namely the mainte- 
nance of religious worship in some way or other,) 
for which they are now required : if any changes 
of property in the lapse of ages have transferred 
the liability, that cannot have taken place without 
those who now bear it having at some time received 
an equivalent ; and it is neither more nor less than 
a mixture of hypocrisy and dishonesty to attempt 
to shift a burden thus legally incurred, on the pre- 
tence that it is uncertain, (if it were so, which it 
is not,) whether in the Saxon times Church-shot 
were independent of and distinct from tithe, or on 
the ground that anciently persons not belonging to 
the Church were not taxed for its support, at a time 
when there were none recognized as not belonging 
to it at all. The very fact of the absence of direct 
provisions for enforcing the payment of Church 
Rates, proves more than such positive provisions 
would do the absence of any anticipation of a time 
when it would be refused. Can any man in his 
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senses believe that the successive generations of 
men or legislators, that either made or submitted to 
this mode of upholding the Church, (and that they 
did so up to the present time is a fact beyond dis- 
pute,) ever contemplated the possibility of any diffi- 
culty in enforcing that payment, or any opposition 
on the part of the parishioners ; or that, if they had 
so anticipated, they would have neglected to make 
provision for its enforcement? There can be no 
reasonable doubt that, if it had been foreseen that 
there would be one day persons dissenting from the 
Religion itself, who would have it in their power to 
thwart this provision by undertaking the duty of 
enforcing it, care would have been taken to confine 
to Churchmen the office of Churchwarden. The 
obligation in England on the parishioners to repair 
the Church is so expressly and repeatedly declared, 
as to make it clear that no power was intended to 
be lodged in vestries as to allowing or refusing what 
was required for the necessary repairs, but only the 
right to apportion that sum equitably among those 
who were liable ; and if it be a principle of common 
law and of common sense, that the former suffers 
no wrong without a remedy, nor imposes any obli- 
gation without lodging somewhere the faculty of 
enforcing it, I do not believe the difficulty of vin- 
dicating the principle in this case will be found so 
insuperable as it has been hastily supposed. 

I do not presume, especially on such an occasion, 
to anticipate the result of the proposed attempt to 
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transfer from those who are now liable, to a por- 
tion of the clergy who are not, the cost of maintain- 
ing the fabrics of the Church ; but I know that 
there is the same obligation on the nation to pro- 
vide for the spiritual instruction of the poor, as it 
owns in providing by poor laws for their temporal 
necessities ; and I see no reason why the state, boldly 
and honestly acknowledging that obligation, should 
not meet it by the same methods ; by fixing the 
Church Rate upon the Poor Rate, and strictly con- 
fining it to its real and proper purposes. At all 
events, such a proceeding would have the advan- 
tage of raising the amount required for repairs 
amongst those immediately interested in. its use, 
and witnesses of its honest and (Economical appli- 
cation. The trifling amount of the impost is a 
serious consideration when viewed in contrast with 
a plan involving a cumbrous and expensive machi- 
nery, which it is inconceivable that the religious 
Dissenters would desire to put in operation, when 
they can obviate it at so small a sacrifice accom- 
panied by so large a national good. We ask in 
this concession no more than we would willingly, 
nay than we do actually, give. I have not had 
time to make the necessary calculations, but I 
believe that the proportion which will fall upon 
Churchmen of the expenditure created by the new 
Registration Bill, and charged upon the Poor's 
Rates and the Consolidated Fund, and which is a 
charge upon Churchmen wholly for the advantage 
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of the Dissenters, (inasmuch as the bill was neither 
wanted nor desired by the former) will very greatly 
exceed the whole amount of the pa3rments made 
by Dissenters (and for which they have received an 
equivalent) to the maintenance of the fabric of the 
Church. Do we as Churchmen complain of this ? 
By no means ! The legislature has seen fit to 
establish, at the solicitation and for the sole benefit 
of Dissenters, a civil r^stration, in the same 
manner as it votes an annual payment to the main- 
tenance of the Dissenting Clergy and schools, 
and another to the Popish College at Maynooth ; 
and I bear my share in this national obligation, 
sanctioned by the national representatives, on the 
same principle that I pay towards a road or a 
bridge that I never frequent, or to a political scheme 
of the government which I disapprove; and that 
although I pay a higher proportion and receive a 
less benefit, or perhaps no benefit at all. It is not 
surely too much to ask of our Dissenting brethren, 
as in all affection and sincerity I call them, to ex- 
tend the same feelings towards us, by sharing' in the 
support of a National Church, rather than attempt 
to force on us the infliction of a measure which 
must remove from the land the refreshings of a 
public acknowledgment of Christianity, and shake 
the sacredness and inviolability of all property: 
since there is no reason why the property of the 
Church, (which they acknowledge to be inadequate 
to its proper purposes), held as it is in trust for 
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national uses, coupled with the performance of 
public duties, and accessible to every the meanest 
subject of the Crown, should not have the protection 
of that legal inviolability which is granted to private 
property, accumulated without limit, exclusively 
reserved for private use, and not pretending to be 
administered under any such public obligation. 

You are already acquainted with the act for 
marriages, and that for registering births, marriages, 
and deaths, which have within the last few days 
come into final operation ; and have probably felt 
it expedient to guard your respective flocks from 
any misconception or error into which they might 
be led by those provisions, especially from confound- 
ing a civil immunity conceded to others, with the 
exemption from religious duties still incumbent on 
themselves. It is right that they should know that 
these statutes, which were devised solely for the 
purpose of extending to Dissenters certain civil pri- 
vileges from which they were previously excluded, 
do not aflfect members of the Church of England, 
nor impose on them any new obligations. They 
are precisely in the same position as to the ordi- 
nances of baptism, marriage, and burial, and to the 
civil rights aflfected by them, as if these acts had 
never been brought before the legislature. In the 
case of births there may be danger lest the more 
ignorant part of our people, who are always unwil- 
ling to forego any civil benefit of which they see 
their neighbours availing themselves, and which is 
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offered to them gratuitously, should be induced, for 
that reason alone, to have the child's name entered 
in the secular register ; and, for the purpose of es- 
caping the payment of seven shillings and sixpence 
required after the lapse of six weeks from the birth, 
should be led afterwards to dispense with, as un- 
necessary, the holy rite of admission into the Church 
by baptism. I conceive it to be our plain duty to 
second the intentions of the legislature in every 
wholesome provision not derogatory to the interests 
of religion ; nor is there any reason why our people 
should not benefit by the civil advantages of the 
secular registration, if there be any, as well as their 
dissenting brethren; indeed, on the contrary,! should 
hope to turn this enactment into a motive to them to 
bring their children at an earlier period after birth 
than has been customary to the baptismal font, since 
they may, if they choose, add the civil to the reli- 
gious act, if both are effected within forty-two days 
of the birth of the child ; after which period the re- 
gistration of the baptismal name will entail the pay- 
ment of two shillings, and a delay of six months from 
the birth will make it impossible to register at all. 
It is to be remembered, however, that in case of 
giving notice of a birth or death to the registrar, 
that registration will not be afterwards producible 
in evidence unless the notice be signed by the 
regular informant. On your part you will, I doubt 
not, be careful to continue the entries in the church 
registers, and to transmit them not less punctually 
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than before ; and will not admit the practice, which 
I am told prevails in some parts of the country, of 
administering the rite of baptism without making 
an entry of it in the register at the time, as was 
enjoined in the act which regulated your previous 
practice. It will be your- duty, moreover, to in- 
struct your people that, though there is no obligation 
upon them to give notice of a birth or death, they 
must answer any enquiries made of them by the 
Registrar touching these particulars. But above 
all, you will affectionately exhort them, if indeed 
they need such exhortation, not to suffer any civil 
act of this kind to cause them to neglect the initiation 
of their offspring in the visible Church of Christ 
by the appointed Sjacrament of Baptism ; nor to 
dispense with the religious sanction of the marriage 
vow ; nor to prefer any other resting place for their 
earthly remains, to that which lies under the turf 
that covers the ashes of their fathers : not in short 
in any respect, through an unnecessary conformity 
to a provision not intended for their advantage nor 
obligatory upon their obedience, to trifle with their 
high privileges as baptised members of the Aposto- 
lical Church, which their country has cherished for 
their benefit during so many generations. 

There is one of the provisions affecting your 
own ministrations on which an awkward ambiguity 
rested under the act of last year, and which has 
been removed by the act as amended and passed 
within a few days ; I mean that which relates to 
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marriages solemuized by a Clergyman of the Es- 
tablishment on the production of the Registrar's 
certificate. I need not tell you that the act expressly 
reserves in this, as in all other matters, the validity 
of the Church's ordinances as prescribed by the 
Rubric, and that marriages may still be solemnized 
as usual after the publication of banns or on the 
Surrogate's licence ; and, inasmuch as the first 
clause in the Marriage Act not only permitted but 
required that " all the rules prescribed by the Rubric 
concerning the solemnization of marriages shall 
continue to be duly observed by every person in 
" holy orders of the Church of England," it was 
at least questionable whether a Clergyman would 
not have been justified under that act in refusing to 
marry any persons without either banns or licence. 
To remove that ambiguity, and to relieve the Cler- 
gyman from a necessity which must in some cases 
appear inconsistent with his sacred calling, a pro- 
vision was proposed in this session by our Diocesan 
to the effect that nothing in the act should be held 
to compel any Clergyman of the Established Church 
to solemnize marriages between parties whose banns 
had not been legally published according to the 
rubric, or who had not duly obtained a licence; 
but this provision was not adopted. However much 
therefore we may deprecate this interference vrith 
the order and authorized discipline of our Church, 
and whatever danger to the community we may 
anticipate from the facilities offered to clandestine 
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marriages under the present statute, it is clear that 
you are now obliged to receive the Registrar's cer- 
tificate as authority to solemnize a marriage equiva- 
lent to the former publication by banns. It is not, 
I think, probable that many instances will occur in 
which this will be required ; as it can scarcely be 
expected that parties desiring to enter into that 
engagement with the religious sanction of the 
Church would wish to exchange the long accus- 
tomed appeal to the congregation for that publi- 
cation before the Guardians of the Poor which was 
substituted for it in the former act ; a provision 
evidently powerless to secure any thing like pub- 
licity, even where such Guardians were existing, 
and should regularly meet : to say nothing of the 
strange oversight by which the framers of the act 
forgot that in some parts of the country there were 
as yet no Guardians at all. It has, however, been 
repealed in the act as recently amended, and there 
is now no other publication of marriages than by the 
suspension of the names of the parties in the office 
of the Guardians, where there are any, and where 
there are no Guardians, in the office of the Registrar 
till Unions shall be formed. Sincerely as I rejoice 
in the removal of all unnecessary disabilities from 
those who ^iSer from me only in seeking to worship 
God in a way more agreeable to their own religious 
scruples, I cannot but lament that these concessions 
should have been, perhaps unavoidably, connected 
with other provisions calculated to diminish the 
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reverence for the house of God, through the removal 
of what we consider a religious ceremony from 
places consecrated to religion ; through the oppor- 
tunities, and almost temptations, thus held out to 
the formation of improper contracts, if not of 
vicious connexions ; and through the tendency of 
all such merely secular enactments to destroy the 
public respect for the sanctions of religion as the 
proper guardian of the manners and lives of the citi- 
zens ; nor does it lesson my sorrow and alarm, to 
observe that such results, however they may have 
been effected under the name and authority of Re- 
form, necessarily imply a settled departure from the 
principles of the Reformation ; nor is there any thing 
consolatory in the recollection of the only precedent 
for such a practice that I know of in our history, 
when marriages were celebrated before two justices 
of the peace during the usurpation, though "for 
what purpose," as Paley, who could not be charged 
with bigotry or illiberality, observes, " this novelty 
" was introduced, except to degrade the Clergy, 
" did not" to him " appear." 

I cannot express to you, my Reverend Brethren, 
how painful it has been to my feelings to have occu- 
pied you so long on subjects repugnant to Christian 
charity and to our professional habits and character, 
especially when they have detained me from others 
far more congenial to the spirit and purpose of our 
assembling. For I wdshed very earnestly to have 
conferred with you on many topics important, as 
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I believe, to your personal comforts and the eflS- 
cacy of your ministrations, as well as to have com- 
municated counsels tending to our mutual consola- 
tion and edifying, and calculated to confirm us in 
the qualities required by the times in which we live, 
— patience in enduring wrong, boldness in declaring 
truth, an uncompromising spirit in asserting the 
rights of our Church, and at the same time, in our 
intercourse with our brethren, a " moderation that 
shall be known unto all men." On these topics I 
must seek another opportunity of communicating 
the thoughts that have occurred to me ; nor will 
you, I trust, think any further apology necessary 
for having been diverted from them at the present 
moment by matters so vital to the general interests 
of the Establishment. 

The usefulness of the Church is so intimately 
connected, while it is recognised as a National Es- 
tablishment, with the march of political events, that 
it is impossible to leave these out of the account in 
any review of our united duties and operations. We 
live under a new reign. The portals of the grave 
have scarcely closed upon a monarch who proved 
himself, during a brief but eventful administration, 
to be one of a race conscious of the obligation im- 
posed on them to protect the Church of England, 
as having been called on that condition to occupy 
the throne of these realms. The whole nation views 
with the deepest interest and sympathy the spec- 
tacle of a youthful Princess, embracing, in spite of 
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her sex, I trust with no fainting heart or feeble 
hands, the reins which guide the destinies of the 
Church and of a mighty and high-minded nation. 
She has begun her reign with a modest dignity and 
patriotism which give promise to her subjects of 
the stability of her principles of government, and 
the consequent permanence of her throne. From 
the hopeful anticipations of equal protection it can- 
not be that the Church holds itself excluded. It 
is still the pure Reformed Protestant Church, the 
pillar and bulwark of the faith, for which her fathers 
fought, and which it is part of her sacred duty to 
defend. God bless the Queen ! May she realise her 
name only in those peaceful victories which consti- 
tute a nation's truest happiness, and are the brightest 
gem in a monarch's crown. As a Queen, she will 
protect the Church, whose influence has ever been 
foremost in the cause of loyalty and order; as a 
Woman, she will love the Church, whose holy sanc- 
tions guard the peace and purity of domestic life ; , 
as a Protestant and a Churchwoman, she will cherish 
the Church, from whose faithful people morning 
and evening orisons will rise anxiously to heaven 
for God's directing grace to sustain their youthfiil 
Queen ; ever mindful of those spiritual privileges, 
of which she is the guardian to her subjects as well 
as of their civil rights and temporal blessings, and 
of that eternal rest to the people of God, to which 

THE NATION THAT KEEPETH THE TRUTH, and that 

alone, shall enter in. 



POSTSCRIPT. 



Before we meet again, the Archdeaconry will 
have assumed its final and just proportions by the 
addition of the two adjacent Deaneries of Cricklade 
and Malmesbury transferred to it from the Diocese 



* The impediments alluded to in the beginning of this Charge, 
aggravated by continued indisposition and imremitted engage- 
ments, having prevented my completing it before delivery, I have 
been compelled to transfer to a Postcript the mention of some 
topics, on which, as I spoke on them without preparation, I must 
have expressed myself in different terms at the different Deaneries ; 
but which, having been actually addressed to those meetings, I 
do not feel myself at liberty, even independently of their import- 
ance, to omit altogether. What follows will be recognised, I 
trust, substantially, if not literally, as identical with what was 
spoken by me either from the altar, or at the subsequent meet- 
ings of the Clergy in the afternoon. I am precluded from insert- 
ing it in its proper place (page 30), in consequence of that 
portion of the Charge which was committed to writing before 
delivery having been printed during my absence while engaged 
in attendance on the Bishop during his progress on Confirmations, 
and before I was suj£ciently well and at leisure to put the rest 
on paper. 

At the same time, I have availed myself of this opportunity 
of adding the results of observations I have been enabled to make 
in the course of a friendly visitation of some parts of the Arch- 
deaconry. 
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of Salisbury. I regret that the arrangements for this 
purpose, which were only made known to me within 
tlie last few days when on my journey hither, were 
not completed till it was too late for me either 
to visit tliose districts, or to defer my Visitation till 
tliey could ])e included. Some clianges are involved 
in tliese arrangements, to which I can only invite 
tlie attention of the Clergy, especially in relation 
to subscriptions and charities at present connected 
witli jurisdictions from which the parties con- 
cerned in tliem have been disunited, and of which 
it seems to be desirable tliat the payments and 
advantages should be transferred, where it is prac- 
tica])le, to the Diocese and Archdeaconry to which 
these parties now belong. In the matter of cha- 
rities endowed, or specially appropriated, diffi- 
culties may present themselves which it may 
possibly require the aid of the legislature to remove; 
but these, and the methods of obviating them, can 
be known to none so well as to the Clergy there 
resident ; and it will give me much pleasure to at- 
tend to any suggestions which may occur to their 
better experience. With respect to charitable 
associations, I believe they are in general, so simi- 
larly supported in the different Dioceses, that 
their contributing members will probably find no 
diminution of their usefulness by transferring their 
names to the corresponding Societies in the juris- 
diction to which they are newly attached. The 
Diocese of Gloucester was previously far from 
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deficient in provisions, both for the relief of our 
afflicted and necessitous brethren, and for those 
benevolent associations of a public nature which 
engage more particularly the support and influence 
of the Clergy : and I hope, when the technical im- 
pediments to such consolidation shall have been 
removed, to see the Archdeaconry of Bristol con- 
spicuous for a vigorous and effective application of 
the spirit of combination in works of piety and be- 
nevolence. 

Under this head I would earnestly urge the 
claims of such societies as provide for the relief of 
the distressed members of our profession, and espe- 
cially those who are disabled by some infirmity or 
unforeseen calamity from deriving a maintenance 
from it, while they are excluded from all others ; 
and in whom the nature of their calling requires 
a decent appearance, which under such circum- 
stances they are unable to maintain. In a more 
enlarged view, indeed, this topic suggests consider- 
ations which, though somewhat irrelevant here, and 
belonging to a higher tribunal, are too near to my 
heart to be passed without notice. I allude to the 
necessity of providing for Incumbents, of whatever 
degree, who are disabled by age or infirmity from 
exercising with due efficiency their important func- 
tions. I believe the Church to have suffered in 
public esteem and usefulness from -nothing so much 
as from the unavoidable neglect or inefficiency 
arising from this cause. There is no room for de- 
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licacy here. The remark extends to the highest 
order in tlie Cliurch, and more particularly to that 
in proportion to its superior influence and responsi-« 
bility. There seems to be no reason why the same 
practice whicli is applied in the case of the highest 
Legal functionaries, should not be resorted to in the 
case of tlie Episcopal order, by assigning a retiring 
pension out of the revenues of the Church, suffi- 
cient to operate as an inducement to the individual 
to withdraw himself without any sensibly diminished 
comforts or respect, when he begins to find his 
strength incompetent to the labours and anxieties 
of his position. Such a provision, extended to the 
body of the Clergy, would supply the same principle 
of continual vigour and freshness to the ministry 
of the Church, as is secured by the necessity of the 
case to the profession of Medicine and the Bar. 

Connected in like manner with our professional 
comfort and respectability is another suggestion 
which I venture to make for the establishment of an 
Ecclesiastical Library for the use of the Clergy of 
the Archdeaconry. I am spared the necessity of 
entering into any details, as I had intended, by the 
formation of a similar institution in the sister Arch- 
deaconry of Gloucester. It may be hoped that 
such an Establishment, undertaken centrally at first, 
may be afterwards extended generally to the several 
Deaneries. 

In the new parts of this Archdeaconry I have 
observed an irregularity which has, I believe, in 
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conformity with the wish expressed by our Diocesan 
at his two Visitations, now become nearly obsolete in 
the rest of the Diocese ; I allude to that of Curates 
officiating without a license. It would be grati- 
fying to find that this simple notice, of what is 
probably in most cases an inadvertence, should 
leave the Bishop no ground of dissatisfaction on 
this head, when he shall ^nsit in his own person in 
the ensuing year. . A stricter attention to the Canon 
which enjoins the Churchwardens to keep a list of 
those who officiate in the Church, is calculated to 
afford a salutary check upon any undue license in 
this particular ; and I shall expect to see such a 
list kept in every Church, (which of those I have 
visited this year I have only found in one,) when- 
ever I shall be at liberty to visit parochially. 

I must not omit to congratulate you on the 
establishment of a Society for providing additional 
Churches and Chapels in the poor and populous 
districts of the Diocese. I know how sensibly our 
Bishop feels the extraordinary success that attended 
his appeal, and the satisfaction he derives from 
seeing the instrument he had constructed already 
in effective operation ; and the Clergy have on this, 
as on all similar occasions, generally set an example 
of liberality even " beyond their power ;" which 
nothing but the urgent want of such an example 
somewhere could fairly justify : for my owti part, 
however, I have never disguised my opinion, that 
neither the legislature nor the laity have yet shewn 
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themselves conscious of the extent of that obligation 
which lies upon them to repair a long national neg- 
lect, and by one great national effort to restore the 
houses of God in the land. It is not by contribu- 
tions such as are given without beii^ missed to a 
case of temporary distress, that our wealthy land- 
holders, and merchants whose navies burden the 
sea, can either manifest their gratitude for augmented 
temporal blessings, or effectually supply to their fel- 
low citizens that spiritual superintendence which is 
necessary for their souFs health, as well as the best 
guarantee of national happiness and social order. 
When we observe what has been done previously to 
the formation of this Society in this hitherto small 
Diocese during the seven years of its present ad- 
ministration, in which eight new Churches or 
Chapels have been erected, and two more will 
shortly be ready for consecration, and in which the 
number of resident Clergy, notwithstanding the 
general extreme poverty of the benefices, has been 
increased by forty-four, (nearly one-sixth of the 
whole,) we need not despair of the ultimate ac- 
complishment of that labour of love, whose object 
is to supply the whole Nation with pastoral instruc- 
tion ; especially if that enlarged munificence and 
co-operation, which we claim from our wealthy 
laity for the Church Building Societies, be extended 
to another, generally known as the Clergy Aid 
Society, lately instituted, (as you are aware,) under 
the presidency of the Bishops of our Church, "for 
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promoting the employment of additional Curates in 
populous places," I do not conceive it possible to 
find in its objects or provisions any one which does 
not command the sympathy of every Churchman, 
while it keeps clear of some which seemed to in- 
volve the elements of future division ; and on that 
account I greatly regret that the united zeal and 
energies of all our brethren should not have been 
made to flow in the same channel. It may indeed 
be necessary, and in the end perhaps more diffusive 
of Christian truth, that different men should pursue 
the same benevolent purposes by different means ; but 
we have at least no right to complain of the apathy 
of Institutions designed to promote objects we ap- 
prove, if we studiously deny them the benefit of 
our own active and cordial support. On the whole 
question of Religious Association, so honourably 
characteristic of our times, I deem it but candid to 
avow the conclusion at which after long and anxious 
consideration I have arrived ; and, believing that 
in connection with the existence of competing 
Religious Associations, while there is much to re- 
joice in, there is something to fear and to regret, 
especially if they are liable to generate any exclu- 
sive or disassociating spirit, I trust that if I feel 
myself compelled by duty to my Church to give 
my undivided services to those societies which act 
in strict subordination to her discipline, I shall not 
be supposed the less on that account to wish " Grod 
speed " to all that love the Lord Jesus in sincerity. 
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nor to be behind any of them in my acknowledg- 
ment of the obligation laid upon a Christian Church 
to " preach the gospel to every creature," but " es- 
pecially to them that are of the household of faith." 
On the contrary, I should consider it my right and 
my duty to expect in return from those societies 
to which I had given an undivided preference, the 
application of their means to the effecting of all 
just and practical objects contemplated by other 
similar Associations. 

The efforts, however, whether of societies or 
individuals, to restore throughout the land the 
effective ministrations of the Church, must be com- 
paratively powerless unless supported by the autho- 
rity of the legislature ; and we may surely hope 
that of the measures of Church improvement pre- 
pared in the last session by the Church Commis- 
sioners, and proposed to parliament by the govern- 
ment, but afterwards withdrawn, so much at least 
as is acknowledged by all parties to be calculated 
to increase the Church's eflGiciency, and is objected 
to by none, may be suffered to proceed without fur- 
ther hindrance to acquire the force of law. One 
of the provisions to which I allude, contained in 
the bill for regulating pluralities and residence, 
would have greatly facilitated the building of resi- 
dence-houses in the poorer benefices, by giving a 
power of mortgaging the glebe to the amount of 
three times the value of the living, (where the in- 
come should not exceed £300,) and extending the 
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repayment over thirty years ; while another autho- 
rized the Bishop to sequester upon the next avoid- 
ance a benefice under £200, possessing no means of 
residence for a clergyman, till a sufficient house 
should be built ; and a third provided for the supply 
of a competent curate in certain cases where the 
duties were inadequately performed. I could point 
to some striking and painful instances of actual 
mischief caused by this delay, and of flagrant 
abuses perpetuated which these remedies would 
have already removed, that have occurred recently 
within my own observation, were I not restrained 
by the delicacy due to the feelings of individuals, 
and by the wish to avoid even the imputation of 
any but strictly professional motives ; though I can- 
not but remind you, that while the Church bears the 
hlame of gross cases of plurality, non-residence, and 
ministerial delinquency, which her spiritual rulers 
have not the power to remove, the parties most cla- 
morous in decrying her abuses are the same that 
have obstructed her in her own efforts for reform. 

In thus anticipating a large increase in the 
number of our Churches and glebe houses, we have 
reason to rejoice that it has been preceded by a re- 
form in architectural taste, through which we may 
hope to see the sacred edifices of the establishment, 
even when modest in their dimensions, still marked 
by simple dignity, chaste proportions, and purity of 
style, so worthy of their object, and so conducive to 
vital piety ; and the residence of the clergyman 
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distinguished, (as well as removed,) from other do- 
mestic buildings, so as to point it out as the abode 
of one entitled to a separate provision for his com- 
fort and respectability, as having a public example 
to set, and public duties to discharge. The par- 
sonage houses which have been newly erected are 
more creditable to those to whose exertions and mu- 
nificence they are due than I can express, and not 
least to the Clergy themselves; whose liberality in 
sinking a large amount of their private property, 
(seldom very considerable,) to endow their parishes 
in perpetuity with a fit residence for a minister, of 
which individually they can at most have only a life 
enjoyment, is one of those many uncounted means 
whereby their position in society contributes indi- 
rectly to the usefulness of the Church. I earnestly 
advise that, wherever it is practicable, measures be 
adopted for building a new house rather than re- 
pairing an old one, even though it should involve 
some delay. No one can have observed either the 
moral importance to the parish of a decent and 
comfortable residence for its minister, nor the ex- 
treme inadequacy and inconvenience of most of the 
old parsonage houses, without deprecating that sys- 
tem of perpetual patching and addition, which 
necessarily results from the precarious tenure of a 
life-possessor; and which it will well deserve the 
care of the Legislature to obviate on the principle 
adopted in Scotland, as soon as it shall have leisure 
to attend to matters of practical benefit to the 
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Church. It must be remembered that an entire 
revolution has taken place in the domestic archi- 
tecture of the country, as well as in the habits and 
the wants by which in fact it has been produced ; 
but that it has not yet extended generally to the 
residences of the Clergy, which exhibit in many 
instances such accommodation as, though it might 
suit very well the period at which they were erected, 
is totally inadequate to the increased demands upon 
their personal sacrifices, and public station. 
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My reverend brethren, and you, the Churchwardens of 
this Peculiar of Northallerton, and its neighbourhood. 

We have met this morning, my brethren and friends, 
according to our yearly custom, to transact the common 
business of our several churches, with respect to the appoint- 
ment of new churchwardens, and the resignation of their 
offices, by the churchwardens, who have already served. We 
have met also to inquire, whether there may be any notice 
of circumstances, which may demand attention, and lead to 
improvement. Because we are «o few in number, it has been 
our custom in former years to meet only in the vestry, and 
there, (if it be necessary,) that I should speak to you on any 
point which might be worthy of consideration. I have, 
however, determined on the present occasion to speak to you 
in this more formal manner, because the other mode of 
addressing you, jiersonally and individually, as the church- 
wardens delivered their papers, and as the names of the 
<;lergy were called over, not being suJBBciendy public ; it has 
pleased those who are on the watch to observe, and who 
have misunderstood our more quiet proceedings, to affirm, 
in the newspapers of the neighbouring districts, that the 
duty of the visitation was neglected and disregarded. We 
live in <lays, my Christian friends, when it is especially 
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necessary that " our good shall not he evil spoken of;'*'* and 
therefore, though I am still of opinion, that I might have fitly 
spoken the few observations, which it may be necessary to 
make, in the humble and retired vestiy, on account of the 
fewness of our numbers: I have resolved to conduct the 
visitation in this more open and public manner, that all 
may see our proceedings, and hear the reflections which I 
may deem it right to submit to you. 

Permit me to explain in the first place, before I call upon 
you to remember the nature of the duties which are severally 
imposed upon you, the reasons, on account of which a 
visitation is held in this place, by the oj£cial representative 
of the Dean and Chapter of Durham. 

It was the custom in fonner ages that the Bishops of their 
respective dioceses visited the churches, and the clergy, at 
certain seasons, to know whether the statutes, and laws of 
the church, were properly observed. When, however, it so 
happened, that a parish or a manor belonged to another 
Bishop, he, and not the diocesan, was accustomed to visit 
his own parish, or manor. We are in the diocese of York. 
The Archbishop of York therefore would have been the 
proper person to hold a visitation in this place, as well as in 
the other parts of his diocese. The parish or manor of 
Northallerton, however, was granted from the very earliest 
times of our history to the Bishops of Durham, who were 
accustomed therefore to superintend this district, and certain 
other places in this neighbourhood. One of the Bishops of 
Durham, many centuries ago, gave to the convent of Durham 
a part of his jurisdiction. The Dean and Chapter of 
Durham, as their successors, possess the same power; and it 
is by virtue of that power, as their representative, that I am 
enabled to require the churchwardens to bring in their 
papers, and the clergy of the Peculiar also, to be present in 
the church this day. I mention these things because some 
have inquired, by what authority, the visitation was held 
here. 1 believe that the laws respecting these kinds of 
peculiar ecclesiastical jurisdiction, are about to be either 



materially altered, or entirely abolished. When that is done, 
the authority of the Master Keeper of Northallerton, as the 
representative of the Dean and Chapter of Durham, will 
cease. Until, however, the law is altered, the duty I am 
fulfilling will remain : and it rests, you will now perceive, on 
the same foundation as any other authority of a similar kind, 
whether of a Dean and Chapter, of a Bishop, or of an Arch- 
bishop, which may be exercised elsewhere. It rests upon 
the foundation of prescription and custom, and therefore of 
law ; which may be traced with more or less exactness, for 
nearly a thousand years, to the period before the Norman 
conquest. 

I shall first, then, address myself to the churchwardens. 
Your duty, my friends, in the present day is restricted, with 
one exception, to very humble though very important, 
because very useful, inquiries; respecting the repairs and 
state of the fabric of the church, the condition of the church- 
yards, of the books, the ornaments, and other property of 
the church. Because the fabric of the church, and the 
things which thus belong to the due administration of its 
services, concern the whole parish, and not a portion only ; 
it is your privilege to require the payment of a rate, for the 
due preservation of those things which appertain to the 
people at large. In former days you were required to attend 
to three other very important duties. The churchwardens were 
required to present to the Bishop the names of all persons 
who were guilty of heresy in opinion, and of wickedness, or 
immorality in conduct. They were the persons, also, who 
were entitled to apportion to the parishioners the space which 
was enclosed within the church walls, which were formerly 
occupied by moveable seats, then by benches, and in latter 
days by pews. The first of these duties, that of presenting 
persons who held heretical opinions, is removed by the 
Toleration act : the second, that of presenting charges against 
a pai'ishioner for immorality of life, is attended with so 
many difficulties, in consequence of the law of libel, that it 
is almost entirely superseded : and the third, respecting the 
disposal of pews, is so much hindered by the obscurity of the 
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lfln«(8 respecting pews, that much of this part of the duty of die 
<yhurehwardens, may be said to be superseded ako. Therels, 
however, another part of your duty which I hope will never be 
superseded ; though it is one, which I trust you will never find 
occasion to exercise. You are the persons who are required 
by the public law, to present and repcMt to the Bishops, or 
to tiieir various representatives, the names of those clergy- 
men, who may eidier dishonour themselves, by unworthy 
conduct, or who shall depart in their administering divine 
service, from the order and rubric, of the church* Your 
snpeiintend^ice over the laity of our parishes has been 
taken away, while it is continued over us, the clergy. Yoti 
are the representatives of our parishioners ; and while the 
churchwardens therefore do their duty, every clergyman 
in die country may be said to be under the vigilant control 
and inspection of his people. If the clergy, either by 
acmdoct, or by departing from the right order of the chuxch, 
give offence to the congregation; the remedy is> tn the 
liands of the people, by means of the churchwardens of 
the place. This was die exception to which I alluded, when 
I said that the churchwardens were now restricted to die 
performance, of more humble duties. Not ouij is it dieir 
duty to pay attention to the fabric, the burial ground, the 
books, and goods, and cleanliness of the churches; it is , 
their duty to take care that the higher services of the 
church are regarded, in the due administration of the sacra- 
ments, the offering up of the prayers, the right observance 
of the duties of the pulpit as directed by the church, and the 
inspection to a certain extent also, of the manners and 
conduct of the minister. I mention these things, not merely 
to remind you of your duties, but that you and your people, 
and I wish I could say all the people of England, might 
perceive ; that when a rate is demanded of our parishes for 
the support of the fabric, and other expenses of the public 
worship : they have in you, as the guardians of the parishes, 
full and sufficient security, that their money is expended, 
not to please, nor to support the clergyman, not to maintain 
any extravagant charges, but that it is demanded, to uphold 
the public worship of God ; while the most ample pledge is 
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aoffotded which the law can give^ that the clergy do their 
dutj. And I call upon you to discharge your office properly, 
Bot merely as a matter of form, but as a Christian service. 
Take care that the church-yards are kept in cleanliness and 
order, as is becoming the last home of your friends and 
kindred, who hare departed this life, in the faith, and fear, of 
^lod. Provide things honest and decent in the state of the 
tabks of the ten commandments, the Lord's prayer, and the 
ereed. See that the bibles and prayer books be well kept. 
Be attentive in your own conduct to morality, to your public 
performance of religious duties, and to your place as diurch- 
wardens in the churches to which you belong, both in the 
morning and evening services. Be in spirit what you are 
in name, the wardens of the spiritual interests of the cbuf ch, 
in all things which belong to the respectable upholding of 
the appendages, to our public worship. Attend to these 
things, not merely as a duty, but as a privilege ; for it is an 
honour, in any way whatever, to bestow the least attention 
and care to the house of God, and the things of God. Act 
from principle, and from a sense of duty to Him ; and then, 
that office which is now too much regarded as a mere form, 
will become an efficient, faithful, and valuable aid, to the 
common cause of the religion, which, by God's mercy, has 
been so long established among us. You will thus do good 
to your parishes ; and I am sure, I need not add, that this 
good will be much increased, if your religious example in 
private life, and your constant observance of family worship 
at home, should prove that principle to all who observe your 
firm, and faithful adherence, to the public performance of 
the wardenship, of your respective churches. 

With hesitation and fear and trembling, I address myself 
to my brethren of the clergy ; yet I am sure they will not 
deem me guilty of presumption, when, in the discharge of my 
duty, I remind them of some few points which I cannot but 
think they will do well to consider ; with reference to their 
discharge of their clerical duties in the church, as well as to 
their conduct in the world. 
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The clerical duties which we are required to perfbrm 
in the church, may be divided, into those connected 
with the rubric, the duty of catechising, and the duty of 
pree<;hiDg. 

With respect to the firat of these, I have heard with 
surprise and grief, that several of our brethren in the Souths 
believing themselves to be justified by the customs of a 
primitive antiquity, have lately made several alterations, 
which must to the people of their congregations be regarded 
as innovations; and which have begun a new era, of 
observances of very questionable utility to the church. Some 
have added to the sui*plice a peculiar kind of cross, others 
have placed the bread and wine on a small additional table 
near the Lord's table or altar, othei*s have introduced need* 
less bowings, and unusual attitudes of devotion. I will not 
enter into the question whether they be right or wrong in 
attempting to revive the usages of antiquity among us: 
though if they did so, by petition, or by representation to 
the ecclesiastical authorities, and in deference to the eccle- 
siastical laws of their country, more might be said in their 
defence, than I at least can now venture to say — ^and I am 
sure that if this indefinite principle be actod upon, we should 
be able to justify ourselves in reviving the use of the cope, 
the dalmatic, the chesible, the maniple, the frontal, and 
many other things which are defensible from a high 
antiquity ; but which are now justly disused as being 
unnecessary ornaments to the priestly dress — this advice, 
however, I give you, never to adopt, without the express 
sanction of our ecclesiastical superiors, and without an 
alteration in the law, the dresses and the customs of any 
real, or supposed antiquity. Our reformers, we may believe, 
had good reasons for the rejection of the more mystical or 
pompous dresses ; and we are bound, as chmxhmen, to 
submit to the ordinances of the church ; and not to surprise 
our congregations by adopting, according to our privato view 
of their propriety or expediency, either the customs, or dresses, 
of the ages that are past. 
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On the question of placing the bread and wine on a small 
table near the Lord's table, or altar, I shall only say there is 
no necessity for the practice. The rubric commands us to 
place the bread and wine on the table, and this may be done 
by our merely raising the plate of bread, after it has been 
put on the table by the churchwardens, and by pouring out 
the wine ourselves according to our usual custom. I cannot 
here enter upon the question concerning sacrifice, which is 
involved in the custom to which I now allude, and with which 
I have no doubt you are familiar ; I would however recommend 
that no alteration be made at any time but that which is indis- 
pensable and useful; and especially that no new bowings, no 
new strange devotional attitudes, be introduced on any account, 
unless they be commanded by law. Uniformity in worship 
is always desirable, and obedience to the existing law is the 
best security for obtaining it. Observe the rubric as much 
as possible. Adhere to the customs which have been long 
used and those only. Be assured that an universal dissolu- 
tion of the peace, order, and harmony, which a religious 
estabhshment ought to produce among both the people, and 
clergy will take place ; if every clergyman in every parish 
may study remote antiquity, and draw from its traditions, 
strange dresses, obsolete observances, or useless modes of 
expressing devotion. 

Catechising, I consider to be as useful and as important 
as preaching ; and I trust it will ever be regarded in this 
light, by the clergy of the established church. It is 
most expressly commanded by the church, as an essential 
part of our duty. 

In venturing to speak to you on the subject of the best 
mode of preaching, I shall only mention that which I have 
found to be most useful. 

Preaching may be considered either as general, particular, 
or i-ubrical. Each has its advantages, but the last is most 
especially useful. 
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General preaching i» the discusaion, and the exhortation 
founded upon that discussion, of the more extended topics of 
revelation; such as the evidences of Christianity, the 
mysterious doctrines of the gospel, the difficulties of scrip- 
ture, or the four last things, death and judgment, and 
heaven and hell. Particular preaching is the attempt to 
derive useful instruction from the events and circomstaneei^ 
the deaths and changes, which take place in a parish; 
Rubrical preaching^ which may always be so conducted 
as to include the advantages of the other two, is the 
selecting a subject from some part of the services of the 
day, and identifying the instructions of the church with 
the general, or particular inferences, derivable from gospel 
truth. By acting. on this latter plan, we always find a 
subject which has been already submitted, in part, to the 
attention of the people. We save much time by pre- 
venting the destruction of thought which arises from our not 
being easily able, to decide on the choice of a subject. We 
proceed through the whole order of the great events recorded 
in the New Testament, for we begin with the birth of 
Christ, and after considering the great events of his life, we 
dwell upon his passion and his death, his resurrection and 
ascension, the doctrine of the influences of the Holy Spirit, 
and of the Trinity ; and then, for nearly six months, we have 
the whole range of moral and religious subjects, which are 
founded upon our reception of these gpreat truths of Christi- 
anity. No instruction appears to me to be more useful, 
than that which thus identifies the services of the church, 
with the general and particular lessons, which may be easily 
introduced in our discourses. I have found it by experience 
to be best adapted to the guidance of the young and old. It 
presents a complete course of theology to clergymen, as well 
as of spiritual teaching for the people. It contains every 
object which the whole Bible, and our scriptural church 
can propose, for the benefit of onr people. And I shall only 
add, with respect to sermons, that those sermons are most 
easily remembered, which are most methodically dividi^. 
Method may sometimes repress eloquence, or that contindd6(j9( 
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stte&m of animated langtiage which is generally denominated 
eloq%ieKiee ; but it need not necessarily do even this : and H 
soi assists the memory, that an attentive child may remem- 
bat the whole sermon. He indeed is the best preachet^ 
whose sermon shall so impress^ by its clearness of arrange-^ 
loent and apptopriateness of subject, the mind of the htim-i 
Uer peasant; that he ^ay take home to those whom he left 
Bl the fire-side, the chi^ lessons enforced by the preacher. 

The laws of the country ought never to be opposed, nor, if 
passible, even alluded to from the pulpit : but if it should so 
be that such a subject as the propriety of marrying, without 
leference to the blessing of God, be brought before a parish'; 
every clergyman would be justified, in submitting to' his 
people this general truth, that mamage is of divine insti** 
tution==aBd that, it is desecrated to permitted concubinage, 
whenever it takes place without that religious solemnity, 
which the Christian will ever regard, as his privilege, as well 
as his duty. 

The general conduct of the clergy in the world cannot 
require much notice. Moral and religious behaviour, 
deference to the common notions of the grave and sober 
demeanour exacted from the clergy, constant walking 
before society as in the presence of God, and the uniform 
serenity which results from the consciousness of being 
governed by lofty principle, are always taken for granted, 
when we speak of the conduct of the clergy before the world : 
and oh ! how different should we all be, from what w^e too often 
are, if we were thus deeply impressed with the remembrance 
of our high calling, with love to the souls of men, and desire 
to serve to the utmost the glory and the cause of Christ. 
Let me here refer, too, to that mdre vexatious mingling 
with the world, which cannot by any means be wholly 
avoided, and which sullies our brightness, because we can- 
not but offend some. I refer to our conduct, in what is 
called politics. The advice I would submit to you on this 
point is, to shun, like the pestilence itself, all that minute, 
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paltry, petty, harassing, waste of time which arises from 
being blended and mixed, with the partisans, of contentioas 
collisions of opinions. Be satisfied with two things, the 
quiet vote, and the select opportunity for the decided expres- 
sion of your conclusions ; but do not permit your time to 
be wasted, your temper to be harassed, and your usefulness 
destroyed, by bitter daily strife and dispute, upon matters, 
which we can neither impede nor prevent. The mere political 
clergyman is disregarded even by his own political friends. 
In your common visits among your people, endeavour as 
much as possible to turn away their thoughts from these 
topics. Direct them, by conversation of a graver kind, to 
the noble subjects, which are submitted to them by your 
teaching. As much as your principles, judgment, and sober 
conclusions will allow you, act with your people in their 
endeavours to promote what appear to them, to be 
schemes of usefulness, plans of general good, or promoting 
spiritual objects. Agree as much as possible with them in 
these things ; but never sacrifice principle, or self-approba- 
tion, to the hope of conciliation, or the desire of popularity. 
Other remarks I might have ventured to submit to you, 
but I shall detain you no longer, my reverend brethren, than 
to express my humble and earnest prayer to God, that he 
will still, as he has so long done, grant his blessing to this 
church — to its people, that they may return, with the con- 
viction of our deserving their approbation, to their ancient 
respect, and love, and deference to their authorized teachers, 
rather than to the dubious intruder — to its clergy, that 
they may more and more bind up the broken-hearted, 
heal the spiritually sick, preach the gospel to the poor, 
and prepare all ranks and classes for the second coming 
of our Lord. Let us pray for the nation^ that it may 
long continue as a religious and moral people, to be the 
Canaan of the world, in these latter days ; and that neither 
the revival of old superstitions, nor the extension of strange 
novelties, may pervert the sound mind of England from the 
faith of the gospel, and its best form of profession, in our 
hallowed church. Let us pray for oui'selves and for each 
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other, my reverend brethren, that we may all watch over 
ourselves and each other, with a godly jealousy, and build 
up ourselves in our most holy faith. May God grant us 
true repentance and his holy spirit, that we may live more 
and more to his service, and both save ourselves and them 
that hear us. 



H. BELLBBBT, PRINTER, GiaETTE-OFFICE, TORK. 
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